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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ON PLATO’S ‘THEORY OF THE PLANETS, REPUBLIC X. 616 E.! 


We read as follows in the story of the 
Vision of the Spheres: 


rov pev obv mpOrov Te kal ewrtdtw oddv- 
dviov wAatitarov tov tov xeidovs KiKAoV 
Tov Tod Sevrepov, Tpirov Tov 
too tetdptov, téetaptov de rdv Tov dyddov, 
réurtov Tdv Tov EBddpou, Extov TdV Tov 
réeurrov, €Bdopov Tov Tov Tpitov, dydoov 
tov Tov SevTépov. 

‘Now the first and outermost whorl is 
that which has its circular rim the broadest, 
and the sixth whorl comes next to it in 
regard to breadth of rim; and, proceeding 
in order of breadth, the fourth whorl comes 
third, and the eighth fourth, and the seventh 
fifth, and the fifth sixth, and the third 
seventh, and the second eighth.’ 


Whorl within whorl, in one great com- 
posite whorl, the heavenly spheres are 
twirled on the Spindle of Necessity. So 
much, and no more, is easy to understand. 
The difficulties that the sentence quoted 
and its context present us with are two- 
fold: firstly, to comprehend the structure 
of the allegoric whorl, and, secondly, to 
discover what astronomic phenomena are 
represented in its mechanism. 

The description classifies the geocentric 
spheres in two orders, as follows : 


1 The views set forth in this paper were laid 
before the Astronomical Section of the British 
Association in 1904, and published in brief epitome 
in The Observatory, Greenwich, in October of that 
year, 
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I. II. 
. The Fixed Stars. 1. The Fixed Stars. 
. Saturn. . Venus. 
. Jupiter. . Mars. 
Mars. . The Moon. 
. Mercury. . The Sun. 
Venus. . Mercury. 
. The Sun. . Jupiter. 
. The Moon. 8. Saturn. 


The former of these two series is simply 
an order of position, and represents, by the 
order of their spheres, or rather whorls, the 
succession of the planets in order of their 
remoteness from the Earth; and if it be so 
only with an approach to correctness, it 
must be remembered that on no geocentric 
system is correctness to be attained. Ac- 
cording to some later writers, Plato had 
set Venus in front of, or to the outer side 
of, Mercury. Other ancient writers, if I 
mistake not, set the Sun beyond both of 
these planets. All three ways are equally 
correct. 

It is the latter series that is beset with 
difficulties, for the phenomenon described 
is hard to comprehend, and because no 
simple and well-known series of facts or 
phenomena proper to the heavenly bodies 
presents them to us in the required 
order, or in any order even nearly resem- 
bling it. Attempts to find any such order 
based on astronomical fact have been 
abandoned by recent commentators; but, 
nevertheless, it is my purpose to show that 
there is a cer tain astronomical phenomeno 
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which sets all the planets in precisely the 
order given, and that we can trace the 
knowledge of that phenomenon back at 
least as far as Eudoxus. After compre- 
hending this phenomenon and the serial 
order corresponding with it, we may hark 
back to the interpretation of the terms 
descriptive of the imaginary whorls. 

The spheres of Eudoxus have been 
described and explained by many astron- 
omers and historians of astronomy, but 
best, and far best of all, by Schiaparelli.! 
Let me epitomise very shortly the Italian 
astronomer’s description and interpreta- 
tion. For the apparent movements of the 
Sun and Moon, Eudoxus postulates three 
spheres in either case, and for each of the 
five other planetary bodies four spheres. 
Of the concentric spheres that a planet 
moves in, the two outermost are severally 
alike, or coaxial, in all cases, Sun and Moon 
included. The first, or outermost of all, is 
coaxial with the sphere of the fixed stars; 
its poles are the poles of the heavens, and 
its revolution is that of night and day. 
The second sphere, sharing in the revolu- 
tions of the former, but with its own proper 
motion in an opposite direction superadded, 
rotates about the axis of the ecliptic; its 
poles, in other words, are fixed within the 
former sphere at points corresponding with 
the poles of the ecliptic, and its revolutions 
carry the planet, along the pathway of the 
ecliptic, through the circle of the zodiacal 
signs. The second spheres, then, are all 
alike in position, but differ in their period 
of rotation, that of the Moon rotating in 
a month, that of the Sun in a year, and 
so forth. Without recapitulating further 
details for Sun and Moon, we come next, 
in the case of the planets, to a very great 
difficulty, which Eudoxus overcomes in a 
marvellously brilliant way—namely, the 
explanation, by any such harmonious 
motion of geocentric spheres, of the ‘stations 
and retrogradations of the planets.’ 

The planets pursue their course around 


the zodiac not with an uninterrupted 


movement, but with a sinuous or zigzag 
motion, alternately accelerated and re- 
versed. The curve in which they appar- 


1 ‘ Le sfere omocentriche di Eudosso, di Callippo 
e di Aristotele.’ 


Milano. 1875. 
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ently move, and according to which 
Eudoxus wished to make them move, is 
the famous ‘ hippopede’ Cy¢p,z or rather 


SSS" and the chief phe. 


nomenon to be explained and represented 
was the movement in longitude, the smal] 
movement in latitude being in most cases 
all but imperceptible to the ancient as. 
tronomers. Eudoxus describes for each 
planet, then, two inner spheres, concen. 
tric with the others, whose harmonised 
motions should represent the retrogres. 
sions of the planet—that is to say, the 
apparent alternate movements in advance 
and retreat, which interrupt the planet's 
otherwise even course around the zodiacal 
ring or ecliptic. Of these two inner 
spheres, the outer one (that is to say, 
the third of the whole four) revolves from 
north to south or south to north about 
an axis perpendicular to that of the 
second sphere which encloses it; in other 
words, its poles are fixed in the equator of 
the second sphere, and therefore always, 
as the latter revolves, stand opposite to 
the ecliptic of the fivst sphere, or outer- 
most of all. The fourth sphere has its axis 
set obliquely to the axis of the third, but 
the angle of obliquity is in no case re- 
corded by Eudoxus, who merely tells us 
(according to Simplicius) that it is a dif- 
ferent angle for each planet ;! and the third 
and fourth spheres revolve in opposite 
directions and with equal velocities, the 
velocities also differing for the different 
planets. The planet itself is set on the 
equator of its fourth or innermost sphere. 
The effects of the combined opposite and 
equal velocities of the third and fourth 
spheres, which give an oscillating motion 
to the planet, are described succinctly by 
Simplicius? : 

tpitn odaipa tors rédovs Exovea- él 
Tob ev TH Sevtépa Sia pecwy Tov dad 
peonuBpias te mpds apxrov otpepopern kai 
dx’ dpkrov mpds peonuBpiav 
Tiv TeTapTHV Kal év Tov doTEpa ExXovTar 
kal ths Kata wAdros Kwijoews TV 


1 According to Aristotle, Metaphys, xii. 8, the 
poles are identical in the cases of Venus and 


Mercury. 
2 Simplicius, De Coelo, ii, 12, 222 b., ed. Berol. 
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airtav, od adr) povn’ yap emi 
Kal mpds To's TOD did péowv 
sav (ydiwv Kev dv 6 dornp Kai Tov 
rob Koopov éyivero* vuvi 
adaipa Tov (Tov) dortépos 
otpepouevn emt Tavavtia TH 
spity am’ eri dvopdas & iow 
THY Tovovpevy TO TE 
mAéov Tdv Sia TOV 
immorédnv tov rovtovi 
ypadew mapé£etar, ore, 
irécov 75 THS ypappns TAdTOS, 
kal 6 dorip eis tAdTOS Tapaywpev. 

‘Now the third sphere, having its poles 
on the ecliptic in the second sphere, and 
revolving from south to north and from 
north to south, will carry round with it the 
fourth sphere, which is that containing 
the planet, and will furnish the cause of 
the latter’s motion from side to side. I do 
not mean to say that it produces this motion 
of itself alone, for, just in proportion as 
the planet came upon this (third) sphere 
towards the poles of the ecliptic, the nearer 
alsc would it come to the cosmic pole; but 
now the fourth sphere, revolving about the 
poles of the flanet’s ecliptic in a direction 
contrary to that of the third sphere from 
east to west and in the same period, pre- 
vents any great departure from the (cosmic) 
ecliptic, and causes the planet to trace 
about that circle the figure denominated by 
Eudoxus the “ hippopede”’; so that, what- 
soever be the breadth of this figure, to the 
same extent will the planet appear to make 
its lateral excursion.’ 


We may expand or paraphrase this state- 
ment of Simplicius somewhat as follows: 

‘The third sphere has its poles set in the 
second sphere in the plane of the cosmical 
ecliptic, and accordingly revolves in a 
direction perpendicular to the plane of that 
circle. Inasmuch as this third sphere 
carries with it the fourth sphere and the 
planet which is affixed thereon, it is mani- 
fest that its rotation will tend to carry the 
planet towards first one and then the other 
pole of the ecliptic, and therefore alter- 
nately towards the north pole and the south 
pole of the heavens. But, as a matter of 
fact, the planet never departs far from the 
circle of the ecliptic ; and it must, accord- 
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ingly, be retained in the neighbourhood of 
that circle by some other compensatory 
motion—to wit, that which is provided by 
the proper motion of the fourth sphere. 
For the fourth sphere rotates in an opposite 
direction to the third sphere and with the 
same velocity; hence, if the two spheres 
were coaxial, their opposite motions would 
leave the apparent position of the planets, 
relatively to the ecliptic, unchanged. But 
just as the obliquity of the axis of the 
second sphere to that of the first causes the 
Sun (or other planet) to swing alternately 
to the north and south of the cosmical 
equator, so the planet is caused to swing to 
one side or another of the course that the 
third sphere alone would impress upon it, 
by the circumstance that the axis of the 
fourth sphere is set obliquely to that of the 
third; and as the range of transverse 
motion in the former case is determined by 
the angle of obliquity which we call the 
angle of the (cosmical) ecliptic, so in the 
latter case the range of motion is deter- 
mined by the angle of obliquity which the 
axis of the fourth sphere makes with that of 
the third, and this angle we may denom- 
inate, by way of analogy, the planetary 
obliquity, or the angle of the planet’s ecliptic. 
To sum up, the effect of these two inner- 
most spheres—viz. the third and fourth— 
rotating with equal velocities in opposite 
directions about axes obliquely inclined to 
one another, will be to communicate to the 
planet (which is borne on the equator of 
the fourth sphere) a simple harmonic 
motion, or the appearance of a pendulum- 
swing, to and fro in or near the plane of the 
ecliptic. And the angle of obliquity of the 
two axes will be the measure of the ap- 
parent extent of the swing to either side of 
its middle point; in other words, the whole 
apparent excursion of the planet from side 
to side will equal twice the angle of what 
we have denominated the planetary obliquity. 
Swinging, apparently, in this manner to 
and fro by the conjoint agency of the third 
and fourth spheres, the planet is simul- 
taneously carried by the second sphere 
evenly around the circle of the cosmical 
ecliptic; and the composite effect of the 
movements of the three spheres is therefore 
manifestly to give to the planet an appar- 
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ently irregular or jerky course, in the form 
of a series of flattened loops, first hastening 
forward, then retrograding again—a path 
similar to that of the ball of a pendulum, if, 
while it be swinging, we carry it forward 
in the direction of its swing. And so 
swinging to and fro (by the interaction of 
the third and fourth spheres), while all the 
time it is carried steadily on (by the 
motion of the second sphere), the planet 
winds its way around the cosmical ecliptic 
in a series of interlinked figures of 8, each 
of which constitutes the curve designated 
the “ hippopede”’ by Eudoxus.’ 

Eudoxus, as I have said, does not tell us 
the angles which, in the case of each 
planet, the axis of the fourth sphere must 
bear to that of the third, but Schiaparelli 
has shown us that they must be as follows: 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mercury 
Venus ... 


And these, as has been seen, are not only 
angles concealed, so to speak, in the con- 
struction of the system of spheres, but 
doubled they approximately represent the 
excursions in longitude of each planet over 
a complete hippopede, or from any point of 
one hippopede to the corresponding point 
of the next. As Simplicius says: érécov 
To THS ypappns TAGTOS, Kal 
6 adornp eis tAdTos Tapaxwpeiv. 

Now these numbers place the planets, 
excluding the Sun and Moon, in precisely 
the order of Plato’s text. Moreover, 
though not identical with these motions of 
the planets, properly so called, the motions 
of the Sun and Moon from tropic to tropic 
are in a way comparable to them, so far at 
least, that they might with equal truth be 
described as kuwijoes Kata or as- 
cribed to a range of freedom on either side 
of a theoretic orbit. And if we interpolate 
in our list of angles the angle of the 
ecliptic (viz. 23° 28’, or rather, as Dr. Cope- 
land has suggested to me, 28° 45’, which 
was approximately the angle of the ecliptic 
in the time of Eudoxus) for the Sun, which, 
in the oda:poroia of Eudoxus, is the angle 
which the axis of the Sun’s second sphere 
makes with that of his first, and for the 
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Moon an angle which, as Eudoxus tells us, 
is in her case slightly greater (in fact about 
5° more), we actually have the whole seven 
planetary bodies ranging themselves in the 
precise order of Plato’s description. And 
these seven planets can be arranged in 
some five thousand different ways! 

If the foregoing description be intelligible, 
it will have been realised that so far as our 
account has gone (for the case of the Moon 
has not been directly considered), the 
whorls are not identical in kind, though 
closely analogous one to another. In the 
case of the Sun, the ‘ whorl’ over which its 
motions range is the intertropic zone on 
either side of the cosmical equator, formed 
by the projection on the first sphere of the 
equator of the second. In the case of each 
planet the analogous ‘whorl,’ or zone within 
which its proper motions range, is the 
space on either side of the equator of the 
third sphere, marked off by the projection 
upon that sphere of the equator of the 
fourth ; and while it follows from the differ. 
ence of the planetary obliquities that the 
whorls of the several planets differ one from 
another in breadth, it also follows from the 
construction of the whole system that the 
planetary whorls are set in varying and 
rotating planes, which are always at right 
angles to the plane of the cosmical ecliptic. 

Nor need we flinch, if we admit so much, 
from including in our list the fixed stars 
also. The ‘zone’ which they cover is the 
entire surface of the sphere, a zone of 
180°; or perhaps, since the ancients knew 
nothing of the southern polar stars, which 
were perpetually invisible to them, it would 
be more reasonable to assume a zone or 
‘whorl’ of some 30° less. As our final result 
we then arrange our eight whorls, with 
their respective breadths, as follows, pre- 
cisely in the Platonic order : 


1. The Fixed Stars ... 150°-180°. 
2. Venus 92°. 
3. Mars 68°. 
4. The Moon sy’; 
6. Mercury ... i 40°. 
7. jupiter... 26°. 
8. Saturn... 


And there are forty thousand ways i 
which these eight can be arranged ! 
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The improbability of a merely accidental 
agreement inclines me strongly to believe 
that this coincidence is not an empty one, 
but one which throws a great light on 
Plato’s meaning. A chief source of ob- 
scurity in the whole passage is the simple 
circumstance that Plato does not tell us 
many things that he must have known. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
Plato never supposed that a single sphere 
could account for the complicated motions 
of each planet. He omitted, I take it, 
from his description all those spheres, the 
ai dvactpor, which merely bore 
other and dependent spheres, but which 
themselves bore no heavenly body: even 
to the vision of the Spirits, these spheres 
were invisible. He suppresses all those 
portions of the spheres into which the 
planetary orbits never range, and by this 
suppression was led to his metaphor of 
the ‘ whorls.’ 

He draws for us not that which the eye 
sees, but a fairy vision of what insight 
discerns, the dAn@iva rorxiApata, the 
oxnpata of the celestial fabric. “Eori ts 
kai ovpavds Tapa Tov aicOyrdv ovpavdv. It 
is this transcendental heaven that is 
brought down to our comprehension under 
the elusive guise of homely allegory: 77 
rept Tov ovpavody xpno- 
THs exeiva Eevexa (Rep. 
529 D). 

We cannot wholly elucidate what Plato 
purposely left obscure; we cannot recon- 
struct his system of the spheres as we can 
those of Eudoxus or Callippus (for the 
reconstruction of which the material re- 
quisites are expressly and carefully sup- 
plied), except in so far as we are justified 
in illustrating the master’s words by help 
ofthe pupil’s. But reading Plato’s riddle 
in the light of Eudoxus’ facts, we cannot 
doubt but that we have before us two 
settings of the same story, nor fail to see 
veiled in poetic language the best technical 
knowledge of the age. 

My friend Professor Burnet has given 
me a note upon Timaeus, 40 C, suggesting 
that it of itself proves Plato to have been 
interested in the very problem that we are 
discussing. On the ras tov kixdwv mpds 
favrois Kal tpoxwphoes (sic), 
Proclus (so Professor Burnet tells me) says: 


I4I 


The reading zpoxwpyces is not only that 
of ‘pr. 8’ (Vat. 225), but that of Proclus 
(in Tim. 285 D), Chalcidius (progressus 
item, ad praecedentia profectionem), and Cicero 
(quaeque antecessiones eveniant). What are 
the éravaxvxAjoers thus contrasted with the 
mpoxwpyres, Save the ‘ retrogradations’ in 
the orbital course of the planet. And 
again, may we not suspect a reference to 
Eudoxus himself in this very section of 
the Timaeus? Compare 40 D 7d déyew 
dvev dYews ab Tov (sic 
legendum ex Proclo) dv ein 
with Plut. Quaest. Conv. 718 F &d xat 
TlAdtwv trois Evdogov 
kat ’Apxitav Mévatxpov eis dpyavixds 
Kal pnxavixas KatacKevas TOU 
Sirracvacpdv 

Let us now return to the literal inter- 
pretation of Plato’s words. The chief 
difficulties here are, firstly, to realise the 
shape and relative positions of the several 
odovdvAor, and, secondly, to conceive what 
is precisely meant by the ye‘Ay, or ‘lips.’ 
Now, as to the shape of the odovédvAos, we 
are plainly told that it is that of a common 
spindle - whorl; and a spindle- whorl is 
simply a heavy ball or disc, through which 
the spindle passes, fitting closely. Further- 
more, these whorls are, in our parable, 
slipped one within another, each being 
hollowed and scooped out to fit that which 
comes within, just ‘as one cask might 
contain another cask’; that is to say, 
each is not, like an ordinary finger-ring, 
of spherical surface without and cylin- 
drical within, as a common spindle-whorl 
would be, but is so hollowed and scooped 
out within as to present a spheroidal 
surface on both sides, convex outwardly 
and concave inwardly, and thus the several 
rings fit as closely together as would com- 
plete concentric spheres. Perhaps a still 
simpler method of description would be to 
suppose that we take a system of concen- 
tric spheres and out of it slice a thick 
equatorial section; but having done so, 
we are not obliged to keep the resulting 
whorls or rings all in the same plane. I 
can find absolutely no reason, in the words 
or meaning of the Greek, for supposing, 
as some commentators have done, that the 
whorls were ‘concentric hemispheres.’ 
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The one difficulty which remains is to 
understand what is meant by ra xe‘An, 
and to interpret the phrase xvxAous dvwHev 
Ta xeiAn gaivovras: and here I am con- 
vinced that these words stand as a 
stumbling-block in our way only so long 
as we try to associate them with the 
metaphor of the «ado, or casks, which 
metaphor, as I take it, has by now served 
its turn and been left behind. On this 
assumption the literal translation of the 
clause is easy and satisfactory, ‘ shewing 
their rims [when you look at them] from 
above as circles or hoops.’ We need 
hardly pause long over dvwOev. I see 
nothing in this passage to hinder us 
from giving the word its simple meaning 
of ‘from above,’ though I do not sup- 
pose it to refer to any one particular 
point of view from which all the whorls 
may be simultaneously regarded. <A 
spinning-whorl, or orpddados, is either a 
perforated bead or a broad, flat, perforated 
disc, but not precisely what we think of 
as a ring, or hoop, or circle; and what 
Plato wants to make clear to us is that 
each whorl is so scooped and hollowed out 


that not only may one whorl slip within 
another, but that furthermore each is 
reduced to nothing but a circular hoop or 


ring. In the odaporoia of the technical 
astronomer the crystal spheres are mathe- 
matical conceptions, and are destitute of 
thickness; so also are those portions of 
them which remain as the ‘rims of the 
whorls’ in Plato’s more artistic allegory. 
Viewed from above, they are simple circles; 
viewed from the side, they are belts of 
varying breadth. 

It remains to us to consider the com- 
ments of Proclus on our text, and the 
alternative reading to which he makes 
allusion: éoriv ypady ths Tatra 
Ta Siopifotons A€Lews. Kal 2) pev mpo- 
Tépa Kai dpxavotépa Tois aKxorovbet 
tov Kal’ Exdotnv dotépwv, THs pev 
peifova peifov td Bdbos A€yovea, 
vhs oiov peta Tov 
eEwtatw ds 6 Tis 
—peta tovtov otv tov KiKxdov 
mAatitatov évta—rtov Tov iAaKdtov odov- 
dvAov tov Aowrov EBdopov dvta 
Siadepew — erecta <Tdv> Tod — 
kai éxi tovt THs “Adpodirns — kat 
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TovTw Tov Tov ’Apeixot—xai éri ry 
tov Ariov adovdtrAov, Kai top 
Kpoviov, teAevtaiov eivar Tot “Epyai- 
Kov. Kai Ta peyeOn TOV doTépwy 
Kai tov odvdvrdov exer Td 
dev'repa kal vewrépa, Kpatotoa dé 
(kexoAacpevors, Cf. —Pitra) 
peta tov ewtatTw oddvdvdoy 
«.7.A. (Kroll II. 218, 1 ff.). 

Here I am struck by the fact that the 
word xeiAos, which has proved so per. 
plexing, does not occur in this passage at 
all, nor yet in either of the other passages 
in which Proclus deals with the point at 
issue. On the contrary, he speaks def- 
initely of the breadth of the whorls them. 
selves, and by so doing strengthens in my 
mind the conclusion to which I had already 
come that the two phrases are tantamount 
to the same thing. As to the serial order 
to which Proclus introduces us as an older 
reading of the text or an older version of 
the fable, it merely gives us, under the 
guise of magnitudes, the relative bright- 
ness of the planets. It offers us an ele- 
mentary truism where the received text 
enshrines a recondite and esoteric truth. 

Those, says Proclus, who accepted the 
newer version (that, namely, to which we 
adhere), eis Ta Kal repiyen 
kuwyjpata, This is not strictly true—at 
least, not in the sense in which we are 
accustomed to use the terms. But at 
least the statement shows that Proclus 
was aware that what he called the later 
reading did mean something, and that its 
meaning had something to do with to-and- 
fro motions of the planets. 

While writing on this subject, 1 should 
like to add that the very ancient decorative 


appears to me to be nothing more nor less 
than an archaic representation of a planet's 
apparent course, a series of simplified hip- 
popedes; it is, indeed, intermediate between 
the typical hippopede of Saturn or of 
Jupiter and the open one of Mercury, and 
is precisely such a figure as would be 
devised and used to represent the retro- 
gressional course of a planet prior to its 
more perfect representation by means of 
the hippopede itself. 
D’Arcy W. Tuompson. 
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“OX "AN’ AND “OMOQ>"AN’ IN THE TRAGEDIANS. 


§ 1. BoTH ds av and drws av are frequently 
used as final particles by the tragic poets, 
though rare in Attic prose. The former, or 
its equivalent ds xe, had been used by 
Homer, but ézws av seems to be an innova- 
tion introduced by Aeschylus. 

§2. In many cases ds, ws av and drus, 
jrws av seem to be interchangeable; but an 
examination of all the final sentences in the 
tragedians shows that there are definite 
restrictions on the use of these particles 
with av. 

§3(i.). There seems to be no reason a priori 
why os av and érws ay should not have been 
used with past tenses of the indicative to 
express a purpose incapable of fulfilment 
referring to the past and present, but they 
are not so used; whereas «ws and érws without 
dv and iva (which is never followed by av 
in final sentences) are regularly so used. 
With the exception of two passages (infra, 
§ 4) where the optative occurs, it is always 
the subjunctive that follows these particles 
in connection with av, so that they always, 
except in these two cases, refer to a time 
which is future from the point of view of 
the speaker. 

(ii.) Even with reference to the future 
they are not used with quite the same free- 
dom as «s, and érws without av. 

Their uses may be classified as follows :— 

(a) After a direct imperative or a horta- 
tive subjunctive: 


xabeipgar’ immixais méAas 
patvauv, ws dv Kvéedas. 
Eur. Bacchae, 510. 


wav 7d dSpwpevov, 
adv €idas adyyeiAns capi. 

Soph. Electra, 41. 

oreiXwpev, Ws av ev Tupa Oapev vexpor. 

Eur. Alc. 740. 
Other instances are :—with ws av: Aeschy- 
lus, Prom. 654, Supp. 493, Ag. 611, Cho. 20 
and 987; Sophocles, Phil. 826, El. 1496; 
Euripides, Hipp. 1314, Hel. 1182 and 1411, 
Andy. 715, Herc. Fur. 725, Bacch. 356, Tvo. 
85, Phoen. 92, Iph. Aul. 617, Or. 1099, 

Cycl. 155. 

With érws av: Aeschylus, Supp. 232, 
Prom. 824, Cho. 579, Eum. 1030; Sophocles, 


O. C. 575; Euripides, Rhes. 878, Med. 939, 
Alc. 779, Hel. 742. 

(6) After a phrase equivalent in sense to 
a command or request : 


dp’ dv Tus airy 
ws av TporapKOv cpiKpa Kepddvy péya ; 
Soph. O. C. 


tis eto’ depo onpavov 
drws av totpov dopadds €x7. 
Eur. Hel. 892. 
So with Aé€yas av, Aesch. Supp. 928. 
See also Eur. J. T. 1024, infra, § 4 (2). 


(c) After an indirect command or an 
obligation expressed by xpy, de?, or some 
word of kindred meaning : 

ev owlev ... 

ws dv... 

Eur. 7 v0. 1260. 
dé Kpirrew cvvOjKas 

ws av . . AnpOoor, 

Aesch. Cho. 555- 

ovyav Kat pabeiv Oexpors 
. . av ev dixn. 

Eum, 571. 

« bet dotvar dixnv 

ws av 6dax67. 

Prom. 10. 

Cf. also Eur. Cyc. 634, Or. 1562, Rhes. 
72, Hipp. 110. 

(@) After a main verb which expresses 
an intention on the part of the speaker (e.g. 
frequently the first person of the future 
indicative), to denote the purpose of the 
intended action : 

GAN’ av pa) KaTapyopev 

Eur. Phoen. 753. 


ws dv ev péper KaKas, 


Rhes. 471. 


ws dv kal ob Kowwvys TUXNS, 
TwowW CE, 
Iph. Taur. 1067. 
So also Aesch. Supp. 518, Soph. P 
129, Aj. 655; Eurip. Hipp. 286, Ion. 76. 
Another instance which really belo ngs to 
this class is Eur. Bacch. 1238: 
AaBotoa Tapirteia, pds 
ws dv 
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where ¢<¢pw, though merely a statement 
describing present conditions, may be 
thought to imply the speaker’s intention, ‘I 
mean to carry it home.’ 

(e) In parenthesis in elliptical sentences 
where the main verb is to be understood 
from the context: 

ws otv dy €idnr’, Kal cwow 

Eur. Phoen. 997. 
ey® & ov pa rote 

Tap’, ws av pi) TA KaKd, 

Soph. O. T. 328. 
So Aeschylus, Cho. 1021; Euripides, Rihes. 
420, Hel. 1622, Andy. 1254, Or. 534, Iph. 
Aul. 1426. 

It is to be observed that ‘va is similarly 
used in parenthesis, ¢.g. : 

enor 8’, iv’ eidijs, ovr’ Soxeis 

ovr’ otv ’Axaiwy advdp’ droxreivar Sevov. 

GAN as Exys Tdv xpvodv év Gois. 

Eur. Hec, 1243. 
$4. The above headings include, I be- 
lieve, all the instances in the tragic poets 
except two: 
(1) Aesch. Ag. 364— 
Ata rou peyav aidotpac 
tov rade éx’ 
teivavta TOfov av 
pate mpd Karpov pi? aotpwv 
BéXos 
where the probable explanation is that we 
have a sort of quotation from the thought 
of Zeus— 


. oKnyy, 
and(2)the difficult passage, J.T. 1026-1028— 


OP. ti & pe vam twde AdOpa ; 
Id. ws cxdros AaBovres av ; 


4A , a 
Tev@ TO Grws av. . 


OP. kAerrav yap vig, zis 

pos. 
Here Markland, Kirchoff,and Nauck bracket 
lines 1027, 1028. If they are retained, we 
may say that the optative éxoweiyev is due 
to assimilation; and ri & «i . . . 
may be classed as an imperative, along 
with the instances in (b) above. 

Or perhaps the sentence is not final; ds 
may have the meaning ‘since.’ ‘ You ask 
this, since, in your opinion, we should be 
saved by the help of darkness ?’ 

$5. From this classification we may state 
the following rules: 

(i.) ‘Qs dv and érws av may be used where 
the main verb is in the first person of the 
indicative, whether an actual future or a 
form implying futurity of action, as @éAo in 
Rhes. loc. cit. § 3 (d) supra, or in the impera- 
tive (first, second, or third person), or when 
it is a virtual or an indirect imperative, 

(ii.) They are not used (but see § 4, 
(1) supra) where the main verb is in the past. 

(iii.) They are not used in dependence 
on a verb in the second or third person ex- 
pressing the speaker’s observation of facts. 
Thus in the passage from the Hecuba, quoted 
in § 3 (e) supra, we have as éxys, not as dy 
exys, after Soxeis droxreivac. 

(iv.) They are followed, except in one 
peculiar and one doubtful instance (§ 4 
supva), by the subjunctive, never by past 
tenses of the indicative (§ 3 (i.) supra). 

Thus we may state in conclusion that 
theiy proper use is to express a purpose of the 
speaker which is capable of fulfilment in the 
future. J. F. Dosson. 

The University, Manchester. 


NOTES 


ARISTOTLE NIC. ETH. IV. 3. 15. 


ovdapos 7 av apudfor 
ddukeiv, 

In the March number of the Crassicat 
Review Mr. MacInnes brings evidence, 
which he thinks should be decisive, to 
show that devyew here means 
‘to be a defendant in a prosecution for 
blackmailing.’ But in spite of his interest- 


ing advocacy it must be doubted whether 
he will carry any conviction. One of his 
principal arguments is that ‘three of the 
Hellenes who approached the excellence 
of the peyaddyuxos were accused of extort- 
ing money,’ and he supposes they were 
rightly accused. But as he believes Aris- 
totle here to say that the peyadoypuxos 
would never act in such a manner, this 
is a curious piece of reasoning. Mr. 
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MacInnes seems hardly aware of the 
difficulty, for he does not, for instance, 
explain the relevance of the historical in- 
stances by suggesting Aristotle meant to 
covertly controvert the opinion that these 
men were peyadoyvyo. Again, while 
it is admitted that no instance can be 
found of rapace‘eww with the new meaning 
proposed, the ordinary meaning is con- 
armed by the well-known instances from 
Aristotle’s own writings which Mr. Mac- 
Innes has not overlooked. And one cannot 
help thinking that the well-known parallel 
place from Theophrastus’ Characters, 3 
(not 4) fin, which Mr. MaclInnes cites 
also, will be held enough to confirm the 
usual rendering, even if it were doubted 
whether Theophrastus wrote the passage 
himself : 


det Tots TowovTovs 
iwOpwrwv Kat duapdpevov doris 
imtpetos PovAerar eivan. 


Casaubon’s interpretation of this 
(whether ¢e’yer be added or not after 
iv@pwrwv) seems clearly right, for a man 
is represented as running away in all haste 
to avoid infection. Mr. MacInnes sub- 
stitutes a tame, and, as one must venture 
to think, altogether unconvincing interpre- 
tation. 

The Aristotelian passage with the usual 
meaning for rapaceioavrs would give an 
excellent illustration of the attitude of the 
weyadoyuxos and a graphic touch which 
one would be very sorry to lose. The 
point—perhaps not sufficiently brought 
out by commentators—is not that the 
peyadyvxos would not retreat, but that, if 
he had to do it, he would retreat as became 
aman of dignified courage (cf. 7d ev éxaory 
which just precedes). Aristotle 
is thinking doubtless of the difference be- 
tween a disorderly sauve qui peut and the 
dignified retreat of the proud veterans who 
keep their ranks and face about from time 
to time to beat off the enemy. 

Mr. MacInnes assumes that the ordi- 
nary rendering of makes devyw 
here simply equivalent to 6éw, but I trust 
the above explanation of the passage will 
satisfy him that this is not necessarily the 
case. If any commentary really gives such 
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a sense to ¢evyw, I should entirely agree 
with this part of Mr. MacInnes’ criticism 
of it. 

His objection to the conjunction of the 
aorist participle with a principal verb of 
different tense, but of contemporaneous 
action, seems to show insufficient con- 
sideration of what the grammarians say 
about this idiom. 

J. Witson. 

New College, Oxford. 


WYXPOX, FRIGIDUS 


TimaeEus (Cic. n. d, ii. § 69) and Hegesias 
(Plutarch, Alex. 3, § 3) account for the 
burning of the Ephesian temple of Artemis 
(Diana) on the day of Alexander’s birth by 
the absence of the lady of the temple: ‘she 
was on a journey,’ as Elijah said to the 
worshippers of Baal; the birth of a new 
divinity called for her services (as Ilithyia, 
Lucina) in Macedonia. The conceit, says 
Plutarch, was frigid enough to quench the 
conflagration (6 ye ‘Hynoias 
eripovnpa katac Berar TupKaidv 
Yuxpias Suvdpevor). 

By a like pun Martial (iii. 25) ascribes 
to the ‘frigidity’ of a rhetorician the 
chilling a hot bath: 

Si temperari balneum cupis feruens, 
Faustine, quod uix Iulianus intraret, 


Roga, lauetur, rhetorem Sabineium. 
Neronianas hic refrigerat thermas. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ADJECTIVES IN -ICIUS. 


RIcHARD SHILLETO used to rebuke the 
vacillation of lexicons in regard to words 
ending in -icius,! both as to prosody and 


1 Meretricius, nutricius, obstetvicius, etc., do not 
belong to this class. Their termination is di- 
syllabic, -ius, the -ic forming a part of the stem. 
This must be remembered when we turn to the 


list in Gradenwitz Laterculi uocum Latinarum, 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 1904, pp. 486, col. 4-488, col. r). 
We have long waited for a Latin companion to 
the dictionaries of Greek terminations by Hooge- 
veen and Pape. 
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orthography. Priscian himself, I am sorry 
to report, ‘ broke Priscian’s head’ in laying 
down the law about the quantity of the 
antepenultimate. He classes (inst. IV. 31, 
vol. II. p. 135 19 Hertz) aduecticius, com- 
mendaticius, Fabricius, pigneraticius, patricius, 
aedilicius, gentilicius, as alike making the 
antepenultimate short; whereas it is long 
in the first, second, and fourth of his 
examples. Gerard John Vossius (de arte 
grammatica II. 23, ed. Foertsch, Halle, 
1833, p. 200) shows from Martial (supposi- 
ticius) and Plautus (emissicius, provecticius, 
conducticius) that derivatives from participles 
end in a dactyl, while the usage of poets 
proves that Fabricius, tribunicius, patricius, 
shorten the antepenultimate. He supposes 
that nouicius is an exception among deriva- 
tives from nouns. But mowicius does not 
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stand alone; multicitus and caesicius ?! follow 
the same law, and so no doubt does aegyo. 
ticius, though no poet happens to use it. 
Vossius should have classed nouns adjec- 
tive with participle. The orthography of 
the whole class is undoubted ; yet Freund, 
Riddle- White, and Lewis-Short throughout 
give an option between -itiws and -icius, and 
all three give caesttius (sic) as the normal 
quantity and spelling. Yet writers on 


education earnestly warn us against placing 
erroneous forms before our pupils’ eyes. 
Lindley Murray is deservedly blamed for 
printing grammatical blunders to be cor. 


rected by learners. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


1 Caesicius is long in Plautus (the only known 
example), but its meaning and derivation is 
unknown. 


REVIEWS 


THE HUMANISTS IN EDUCATION. 


Studies in Education during the Age of the 
Renaissance, 1400-1600. By WILLIAM 
Harrison Woopwarp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1906. 


Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Edu- 
cators. By the same. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1905. 


Tue characteristic of all writers of the 
Renaissance, and of most writers on the 
Renaissance, which most forcibly strikes 
the modern reader, is the exaggeration of 
the novelty and the worth of the work of 
the Renaissance. To read their comments 
on the literary attainments and the in- 
tellectual achievements of the generations 
before the Renaissance, one would suppose 
that they were utter barbarians, ignorant 
of Latin and devoid of all interest in 
learning and culture. Not least in the 
field of education is this insolence to their 
predecessors exhibited by the Renaissance 
writers. Erasmus wrote of Colet’s new 
endowment of St. Paul’s School as if it 
was an unheard-of product of the work- 
ing of a theretofore undiscovered mine of 
intellectual gold which Colet was the first 
to reveal to a purblind rae, who had 


either never suspected or had wilfully 
neglected the treasures beneath their feet. 
Colet himself spoke in unmeasured scorn 
of what was taught in the days before his 
own. Though he confessed that it passed 
his wit to devise and determine in par- 
ticular what should be taught in his 
*‘Newe Scole of Poules,’ he was anxious 
to get rid of what apparently had been 
taught, or what he thought had been 
taught, in the old school. ‘All barbary, 
all corruption, all Latin adulterate, which 
ignorant blind fools brought into this 
world, and with the same hath distained 
and poisoned the old Latin speech and 
the very Roman tongue... I say that 
filthiness and all such abusion which the 
later blind world brought in, which more 
rather may be called blotterature than 
literature, I utterly abolish and exclude out 
of this school.’ Unfortunately, the authors 
he named as embodying the very Roman 
tongue, Erasmus himself, Lactantius and 
Prudentius, Sedulius and Juvencus, and 
above all Baptista Mantuanus, are such as 
would provoke the scorn of modern classi-; 
cal scholars, who would class them as 
emphatically blotterature rather than litera- 
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ture and relegate them to the same limbo 
with the holy Jerome and Ambrose, whom 
Colet speaks of in the same terms as of 
Virgil and Cicero. The Renaissance 
writers’ praise of themselves and contempt 
of their predecessors is thus self-condemned 
in this classical example of it, while the 
modern scientist finds Colet’s narrow pro- 
gramme, confined to two dead languages, 
even more contemptible and full of ‘ blind 
folly’ than he found that of his pre- 
decessors. 

Colet, by including in his statutes a pro- 
vision that his Head, or High, master (for 
the provision did not extend to the Usher 
or Surmaster) should know Greek ‘if such 
a one could be gotten’ may have advanced 
a few inches. There is presumptive evi- 
dence that Greek was taught at Winchester 
and Eton before this, while it is certain 
that the first Greek teacher at Oxford, 
Grocyn, was a Wykehamist and New 
College man, and the first Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, Cocks, was an 
Etonian and Kingsman. But it is one 
of the zdola fort about the Renaissance that 
it was due to the introduction of Greek. 
The revival of Greek was an effect, not 
the cause, of the Renaissance. We have 
had abundant evidence from the 15th 
century downwards that a knowledge of 
Greek does not prevent a man from being 
a reactionary pedant and as ‘blind’ a 
‘fole’ as the most ‘ Trojan’ of schoolmen. 

Mr. Woodward’s two volumes show very 
conclusively that the introduction of Greek 
was not the cause of the Renaissance. 
Like others, he hails Petrarch as the 
morning star of the Renaissance, but Pe- 
trarch’s star had set a generation before 
there was a single Greek teacher in Italy, 
while he himself had tried to learn Greek 
and failed. The earliest of the Renaissance 
educators, whom Mr. Woodward celebrates, 
Vergerius (though for some unexplained 
teason he treats of him after Vittorino da 
Feltre, born in 1378), was born in the year 
of the Black Death, and was a man of 
fame at 50 when in 1397 he began to learn 
Greek grammar with boys of 15 under 
Chrysoloras at Florence. Peter Paul 
Vergerius, for whom Purgatory would have 
been too good for introducing the per- 
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nicious practice of having two Christian 
names, published his work on a Liberal 
Education, ‘ De ingenuis moribus,’ in 1404. 
Full as it is of platitudes borrowed from 
Quintilian and Cicero, it never suggests 
that Greek is an element of a Liberal 
Education. Indeed, he laments that 
Greek was utterly lost to Italy ‘except 
for one or two who are tardily endeavour- 
ing to rescue something from oblivion.’ 
Vittorino da Feltre, who for his school at 
Mantua, started in 1414, is the chief hero 
of these books, was likewise born and 
bred and had finished his education before 
Greek was introduced. The first who 
seems to have advocated Greek as not 
indeed a necessary, but a desirable, part of 
education was Battista Guarino in 1459. 
The fact is that the Renaissance itself is 
a misleading phrase. There was no new 
birth of learning wanted, because learning 
had never died—in schools, at all events. 
It may be doubted whether there was 
much difference in subject or method 
between the schools of 450 and those of 
1850. The learning of Latin was the 
whole aim and end of education in schools. 
The authors read may have differed, though 
Virgil from first to last formed the staple 
of all. Otherwise Horace and Juvenal 
may have given way to Prudentius and 
Juvencus, and Cicero to Augustine, and 
vice versa. But it is by no means clear 
that the latter were not better stuff for 
the schoolboy than the former. There is 
more interest in a poet who believes in 
the God about whom he writes than in 
Horace’s sceptical references in a mytho- 
logical and antiquarian vein to the dying 
divinities of Greece and Rome. If it be 
said that the Latin of the Christian authors 
is inferior to that of their predecessors, we 
must ask what is the standard of in- 
feriority. To all alike Latin was their 
native tongue. Is English as spoken to- 
day ‘inferior’ to that spoken by Shake- 
speare or Chaucer? It is certainly very 
different. If the professional teachers of 
English have their way in the schools we 
may soon find that Chaucer and Gower 
are the only wells of English undefiled, and 
that Byron and Tennyson will be relegated 
to some ‘iron age’ of English literature, 
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while Hoccleve passes muster as being of 
the Augustan or golden age. For people 
who wanted to know Latin, not to write 
Latin verses in imitation of Virgil, but to 
speak it or to read the latest work on 
theology or tactics or geography, the Latin 
of Prudentius and Augustine, or even of 
Duns Scotus, was as good or better than 
the Latin of Horace or Cicero. 

The true virtue of what is known as the 
Renaissance is much better expressed in 
the term, which is that usually applied by 
Mr. Woodward, of Humanism. It is not 
the introduction of Greek or the imitation 
of Cicero, the preference for the study of 
grammar dialectic, over the details of 
philology instead of the niceties of logic 
which constitutes the Renaissance. It 
was the substitution of humanism for 
divinity, of this world for the next, as 
the object of living, and therefore of edu- 
cation, that differentiated the humanists 
from their predecessors. For a thousand 
years the attention of educated mankind 
had been concentrated on its latter end, 
or on what was feared to follow it. Not 
life but death had been the subject of 
culture. Not how to prepare for life but 
how to prepare for death was the sole 
object of education. The humanists’ pro- 
gress consisted in the adoption of Pope’s 
dogma, ‘ The noblest study of mankind is 
man.’ In preaching and practising Cicero 
in place of Lactantius Petrarch substituted 
political for theological study. His own 
Ciceronian Latin, of which he and his age 
were so proud, is spoken of by Erasmus 
with almost the same contempt as he spoke 
of his predecessors, or as our scholars 
speak of Erasmus. ‘He wants full ac- 
quaintance with the language, and _ his 
whole diction shows the rudeness of the 
preceding age,’ said Erasmus. An Italian 
writer quoted by Hallam describes Pe- 
trarch’s style still more unkindly, as 
‘scarcely bearing the character of Latin- 
ity.’ The methods of the humanist edu- 
cators show little difference from those 
of their predecessors. Though the Roman 
politician very much idealised is substi- 
tuted by Vittorino da Feltre and P. P. Ver- 
gerius for the starving monks and ascetic 
unwashed as the ideal, the means of ap- 
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proaching the ideal are not greatly al- 
tered. Asceticism still sheds its baneful 
shade. Vergerius’ Liberal Education lays it 
down that ‘dancing should be kept at 
a distance and the society of women care- 
fully avoided.’ ‘ Never is it allowable to 
eat, drink, or sleep up to the point of com- 
plete satisfaction.’ 

/Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope PiusII., 
brought up himself in the humanist atmo- 
sphere, advising the King of Bohemia and 
Hungary ‘On the Education of Boys’ 
(De liberorum educatione) in 1450, still 
speaks in the words of Wykeham in 1382 
of grammar as the doorway to all know- 
ledge. Vittorino da Feltre recommends 
‘old Donatus,’ as did Wykeham, and puts 
the Doctrinale, the grammar in doggrel 
Latin verse, of Alexander de villa Dei, 
a Dominican friar of 1240, into the hands 
of Cecilia Gonzaga, daughter of the tyrant 
of Mantua, at the age of 6. The results 
of humanist education in her case, by the 
way, do not seem to have been very dif- 
ferent from those of the theologians, as 
the poor girl became a nun, Vittorino him- 
self aiding and abetting, and indeed insti- 
gating her against her parents’ wishes. 
Nicholas Perotti, a pupil of Vittorino’s, 
first tried to oust Alexander. By him, 
says Mr. Woodward, the main lines of 
grammar, as understood for centuries after- 
wards, were now for the first time deter- 
mined. Grammar is now defined as ‘ars 
recte loquendi recteque scribendi scrip- 
torum et poetarum lectionibus observata,’ 
and as being ‘initium et fundamentum 
omnium disciplinarum.’ But surely he 
cannot think that this was any new defi- 
nition or description. It is as old as 
Dionysius Thrax, c. 166 B.c., and through 
Quintilian, Donatus, and Priscian de- 
scended to Alcuin and all the schoolmasters 
of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Woodward also appears to find 
novelty in and to be surprised at the 
amount that was learnt by heart in the 
humanist schools, which seems to him to 
point to memory being ‘much stronger’ 
and a far more ready instrument of educa- 
tion than it is to-day. ‘ Whole orations of 
Cicero or Demosthenes, books of Livy and 
Sallust, besides large portions of Virgil and 
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Homer, were recited with accuracy and 
taste by boys or girls of less than 14 years 
of age. But this was only in accordance 
with the practice of all the schools of the 
Middle Ages, and continued until half a 
century ago. The present writer took part 
in the last ‘ standing-up’ at Winchester in 
1864. Though it was then in a state of 
decadence and not half the tasks were set 
that characterised the heroic ages before, 
yet one term’s learning produced by heart 
the whole of the 2nd Aeneid, half a book of 
Horace’s Odes and a large slice of Livy. 
‘Taste’ was certainly not required in the 
repetition of it, but ‘accuracy’ was, and full 
marks testified to that. The late Earl of 
Selborne records how in his day one boy 
took up the whole Aeneid, and another, 
who left at 16 to be killed in the Crimea, 
the whole of the Jiiad. In the 13th and 
14th centuries, as in earlier times, the 
whole psalter was habitually required to 
be known by heart after a year’s learning 
by the ‘ Poor clerks’ of Lincoln and other 
places. All the services, except special 
saints’ day services, had to be known by 
heart, and done without book. At the 


most, if there was a change by the 
humanist schoolmasters, it was only to 
substitute the Latin classics for the Latin 


psalter as the subject of repetition. But 
in the scarcity of books not only the 
service-books but law and classics had 
been learnt by heart at the schools and 
universities. The Disciplina Scolarium, long 
attributed to Boethius, though it contains 
a lively account of the University of Paris, 
prescribes Seneca and Statius, Lucan, 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid to be learnt by 
heart. Whether this intensive cultivation 
of the memory was a good or a bad thing, 
it was certainly no new thing originating 
with the humanists. 

Nor were the pedagogic works of Ver- 
gerius and AEneas Sylvius and others, whom 
Mr. Woodward has collected and translated 
for us, new in substance. They seem to have 
been largely based on Friar Vincent of 
Beauvais’ ‘ Education of the sons of nobles’ 
addressed about 1250 to Queen Margaret 
of France, wife of Louis IX., itself largely 
borrowed from Hugo's Scholastic Discipline. 
The main difference consists in the object 
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laid down. Whereas the 13th-century friar 
says that ‘all the studies of learners ought 
to be for theology that is to tend to the 
knowledge of God,’ his 15th-century fol- 
lowers aim at moulding ‘the nature of man 
as a citizen, an active member of the state.’ 
Oddly enough both refer to Aristotle in 
support of their doctrine. There appear 
to be two novelties in the means used and 
two only: one, that in Vincent and his 
predecessors little or nothing is said about 
bodily exercise and training, while in the 
humanists this, with its corollary of spacious 
grounds and handsome school buildings, 
becomes prominent. But it may well be 
that environment accounted for that differ- 
ence. The sons of the King of France in 
the first half of the 13th century were 
not likely to lack space for hunting and 
instruction in the art of war. The children 
of a city tyrant, the sovereign Lord Mayor 
of an Italian city in the 15th century 
cramped within its walls, might well lack 
the same opportunities. Vittorino’s school, 
or rather collection of private pupils, was 
placed in La Giocosa, a_ converted 
‘pleasure-house’ with a large enclosed 
meadow, bordered by the river, exactly 
like Meads at Winchester or the Playing- 
fields at Eton. This innovation was 
probably an unmixed good. 

The other was of doubtful virtue. This 
was the dead set made by the humanists 
at dialectic in the schools. Rhetoric or 
the art of oratory they encouraged, but 
dialectic or the art of argument they dis- 
couraged. The reason apparently was 
that dialectic had become indissolubly 
connected with theology, and had little to 
do with the poets who formed the main 
study of the humanists. Like mathe- 
matics it presented too severe a study for 
those who found the whole end of life, 
literature and education in ‘belles lettres’ 
and the art of expression. Petrarch had 
inveighed against dialectic. Niccolo dei 
Niccoli of Florence c. 1430 apparently sees 
something peculiarly English in it, ‘ What 
is there in dialectic which has not been 
disturbed by the sophisms of the British ? 
what which has not been separated from 
the true and ancient way of disputing and 
transmuted into emptiness and trifles ?? No 
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doubt dialectic had been carried to excess 
and converted into a somewhat solemn 
trifling. But the humanist educators were 
one and all Churchmen and papalists, 
holders of Church preferments, possible 
papal secretaries, like Petrarch, or Popes 
themselves, like 4Eneas Silvius. This refer- 
ence to Britannic sophisms savours of 
dread of Wicliffe, who was like Socrates, 
the greatest sophist of his age. Frightened 
orthodoxy, jealous of the superior philo- 
sophical repute of Oxford, played a part 
in this hostility to dialectic. It is at 
least greatly to be regretted that when 
the school age was being extended—Vit- 
torino’s pupils stayed till 21 — dialectic, 
which had been too early inculcated on boys 
of 14, should have been dropped. Logic, 
especially since the creation of Inductive 
Logic, is after all a more humane and human 
study than grammar. Even the puerilities 
of dialectic were better than the puerilities 
of grammar as a preparation for the poli- 
tician and the citizen. The art of argument 
has more bearing on human life than the 
minutiae of the use of enclitics in a twice 
dead language. The banishment of logic was 
followed by the disappearance of rhetoric 
and declamation. The complete substitu- 
tion of written for oral work in examina- 


tions and in schools is one of the fatal 
results of the humanist reaction against 
the excesses of the school-men. In our 
schools and universities some attempt has 
been made to replace the loss by Debating 
Societies and the like. But these are a 
poor substitute, and reach only a few, 
It may well be doubted whether the re- 
introduction of Greek, most that was 
useful in which could have been almost 
as well imbibed from translations, is at 
all a make-weight for the loss of logic. 
It is a thousand pities that just when 
logic was going to be released from the 
thraldom of theology it was banished 
altogether from the schools. Grammar 
under the ‘humanists’ has proved, and is 
proving, an even more soul-deadening in- 
fluence and greater kill-love of learning 
than dialectic under the school-men. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Woodward 
in his estimate of the novelty of, and the 
progress effected by the views and practices 
of the humanist educators, all interested in 
the history of education owe him thanks 
for his translation of some of their treatises 
and his clear exposition of their lives and 
principles. 

A. F. Leacu. 


34, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon. By A. H. 
Smitu. Published by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. London, 
Folio. Pp. 70: g2 plates. 


Ir is a piece of good fortune which has 
placed in the hands of Mr. Arthur Smith 
the editing of this sumptuous volume, see- 
ing that it was he who compiled the volume 
of the catalogue of sculpture in the British 
Museum which included the Parthenon 
marbles. The two works fit into one 
another. In the catalogue is an exact 
description of all the important figures and 
fragments, with references to previous 
works. In the new publication we have 
carefully executed plates of large size, 
bringing everything, including all frag- 
ments, before the eyes of the student. But 


the descriptive text is only a summary. It 
must be added that for a scholarly account 
of the Panathenaea, for inscriptions of 
interest for a study of the Parthenon, and 
other learned apparatus, we must still use 
Michaelis’ Parthenon, published in 1870, a 
notable example of the durability of really 
sound and scholarly work. For the archi- 
tecture of the temple we must still use 
Mr. Penrose’s remarkable book, with 
the recent admirable little treatise of Mr. 
Lethaby. Perhaps, in spite of the works 
of Murray and D’Ooge, there is still room 
for a book which should place before 
scholars in convenient form the chief 
results of Parthenonic research, and the 
present state of the problems with which 
it is occupied, 

Somewhat unfortunately the plates of 
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the present volume were printed or prepared 
before the recent experiments by Mr. 
Arthur Smith in the re-arrangement of the 
pedimental figures were made. They are 
pleasing in tone, and give the texture of 
the surfaces satisfactorily. Yet, after all, 
the illustration is not quite complete, as 
there are no adequate representations of 
the metopes remaining in their place on the 
building, especially those of the east and 
west sides. On p. 39 is an engraving of 
metope vii. of the east side from a cast 
at Berlin: if we compare this engraving 
with that, vastly inferior, of the same 
metope on the opposite page, we may judge 
of the need of procuring moulds or really 
good photographs of the metopes still #7 situ. 
Although these are greatly inferior in point 
of preservation to the Centaur metopes in 
ihe British Museum, they are superior to 
them in variety and interest of subject. 
Of course Mr, Smith was not unaware of 
this need: he tells us in the Preface how 
he had planned to procure satisfactory 
photographs, and why the attempt failed. 
All readers must share his regret at the 
failure. He has tried in a measure to make 
compensation for it by publishing copies of 
the drawings of the metopes of the east 
front made by Feodor, the draughtsman of 
Lord Elgin. These had indeed been used 
in the Museum Marbles, but not before ade- 
quately published. Certainly they were 
well worth reproducing, for though in many 
cases Feodor’s restorations are fanciful, 
they seem sometimes to have taken into 
account features which have now disap- 
peared. And as the Parthenon was at the 
time surrounded with a scaffolding, Feodor 
had unusual opportunities for studying the 
sculpture. It must be added that his sense 
of style is incomparably superior to that of 
Carrey. 

We must regret that in some cases the 
British Museum plates are made from casts 
and not from the originals. This is notably 
the case in the plate which gives the 
Poseidon Apollo and Artemis of the east 
frieze. Here the plate of the Brunn and 
Bruckmann series, made from the original, 
is notably superior. 

In the text are a large number of photo- 
graphs which give other aspects of the 
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pedimental figures, drawings by Carrey and 
others, and in a few cases attempts at re- 
storation. They are mostly arranged by Mr. 
F. Anderson. A novelty to most students 
will be the attempt on p. 68 to recom- 
pose, by the help of fragments at Athens, 
the acroteria which once surmounted the 
pediments. This delightful piece of work 
is due to Dr. Praschniker of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute. It seems curious 
that the task should not have been at- | 
tempted by some of the many able archae- 
ologists and architects who have stayed at 
the British School. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Arthur 
Smith’s text is written with thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, and an excellent judg- 
ment. If he sometimes disappoints, it is 
usually through erring on the side of cau- 
tion and reticence. For example, he is 
very negative in his description of the scene 
of the delivery of the peplos over the east 
door. We might expect from one so inti- 
mately acquainted with the marbles an 
explanation of the full-face position of the 
second of the women carrying stools and 
of the blank space behind her. Furt- 
wangler’s theory in regard to these details 
may be rather fanciful, but it is worth con- 
sidering. Mr. Smith calls these women 
maidens; but they wear the dress of the 
matron. And he calls the man folding the 
peplos the priest of Athena; but there was 
no such person; he must be the archon 
basileus or the priest of Erechtheus. 
Again, when the seated deities of the east 
frieze are mentioned, surely it would have 
been well to compare the deities seated in 
the frieze of the Siphnian (or Cnidian) 
treasury at Delphi, a comparison which 
would fully justify the assignment of the 
name Artemis to the neighbour of Aphro- 
dite. This over-briefness and avoidance 
of all disputed questions give an air of 
coldness to the text. Itis true that to read 
detailed archaeological discussions in a folio 
measuring 22 inches by 15 would put a 
strain upon the patience if not the temper of 
mostmen. And this suggests that in some 
ways it would have been a better plan to 
accompany the portfolio of plates with a 
text printed not in folio but inoctavo. We 
have somehow become more indolent in our 
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way of reading than our predecessors, and 
quarrel with a work which cannot be read 
in an arm-chair. And archaeological dis- 
cussions which would seem scarcely adapted 
to the dignified ponderosity of a folio would 
have appeared quite in place on an octavo 
page. 

The text gives us a summary brought up 
to date of the results of the continued efforts 
of English and foreign archaeologists, of 
keepers and masons, to add to pediment 
metope and frieze fragments which have 
drifted away from them in the course of 
the long history of damage and mutilation 
through which the Parthenon marbles have 
passed. It is a history which one cannot 
read without bitter feeling; the destruction 
has been so wanton and senseless. It is 
well known that the parts of the frieze 
which remained im situ have greatly suffered 
since the time of Lord Elgin; indeed he 
was beyond doubt fully justified in rescuing 
these priceless possessions of the human 
race from Turkish fanaticism and the 
venality and indifference of the Athenians 
of the early nineteenth century. It is per- 
haps less generally known that in the 
general opinion of the most competent 
archaeologists it has now become impera- 
tive to remove from the walls of the Par- 
thenon to a museum much of the sculpture 
which still remains in place. Pentelic 


marble acquires a hard surface when ey. 
posed to the air; but when in the course 
of time this hard surface is eaten into, the 
corrosion of what lies behind follows apace, 
It is this stage which has now been reached 
at Athens. Some people have talked about 
restoring the Parthenon Sculptures to 
Greece ; but since we now know that if 
restored they could only go to an Athenian 
museum, as it would be madness to reinsert 
them in their original places, such talk is 
out of date. 

It is understood that the authorities of 
the British Museum, having done their 
duty by the Parthenon, or at all events by 
its sculpture, are next going to make a full 
publication of the Mausoleum. This isa 
work which, as Professor Amelung has 
recently forcibly pointed out in a paper in 
Ansonia, has long been expected of them. 
Sir C. Newton’s publication was inade. 
quate; but the recent papers of Mr. Lethaby 
in his Ancient Buildings in the British 
Museum, and of Mr. Densmoor in the 
American Journal of Archaeology have broken 
ground. Mr. Arthur Smith has an intimate 
knowledge of the Sculpture: with the help 
of a competent architect he may find in the 
Mausoleum the key to fourth-century art 
in Greece. 

P. GARDNER. 


Oxford. 


LE ROVINE DEL PALATINO, 


Le Rovine del Palatino, Guida storico-artistica. 
By D. Concocni. With a Preface by 
Prof. R. Lanciani. Small 8vo. Pp. xv, 
165; 1 plan, 44 plates, 5 figures in text. 
Milan: U. Hoepli, 1909. Price 3°50 
lire (3s.). 


Tue delay in noticing this book is less con- 
siderable than the interval between its 
composition and its publication. Prof. 
Lanciani’s preface is dated June, 1907; 
but from the note on p. xi it is clear that 
the work was finished in the summer of 
1906, though various footnotes have since 
been added to it. The writer has thus 
been unable to make use of Prof. Hiilsen’s 
masterly chapter in the concluding volume 
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of Jordan’s Topographie (see 
Review 1908, August), and this is the 
more to be deplored, inasmuch as his 
book does not profess to be one of original 
research, but is merely a summary of the 
works of others. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that the excavations have 
as yet progressed so far as to render his 
volume out of date. The hopes that Prof. 
Lanciani expressed, that an answer would 
soon be given by the spade to the questions 
which have troubled topographers for the 
last 400 years, have not been realised: 
work has not been continued at the W. 
angle of the Palatine since 1907, and 
until further researches are undertaken 
there and elsewhere on the hill, the early 
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remains which were then brought to light 
will, it seems, present more problems than 
they solve. That Prof. Vaglieri’s interpre- 
tation was by no means always correct 
seems to be clear—thus, it has been, I 
think, established by Prof. Pigorini that 
only one tomb, and that of the 4th cent. B.c., 
was found—but, at any rate, the results 
attained were promptly placed before the 
archeological world and the public, which 
was thus able to form its own judgment. 
A little has been done elsewhere—notably, 
in clearing the front portion of the House of 
Livia (which our author, p. 83 sqq., wrongly 
treats as the back), and in ascertaining 
which portions of the Villa Mills belong in 
reality to the Domus Augustana—with the 
result that the uninterrupted demolition 
which Sig. Concogni desires (p. 139 n.) has 
been found to be impossible, inasmuch as 
many of its walls are ancient; but much 
remains yet to be done, and archeologists, 
whose appetite was whetted in 1907, are 
naturally somewhat impatient of delay. 
For all that, it cannot be said that the 
book before us is the ideal guide to the 
Palatine, for which tourists and students 
have been longing for years. The plan 
makes no attempt to distinguish between 
levels and periods, and the plates (from 
photographs) are in some cases so bad as 
to give no idea of what they are intended 
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torepresent. Nor is Sig. Concogni properly 
qualified for what is by no means an easy 
task: this is shown by his vague and 
sketchy treatment of the difficult questions 
as to the traditions of Greek and other 
immigrations, in which it is clear that he 
has not even heard of Edward Meyer’s 
theory as to the identity of the Pelasgi and 
the Etruscans (pp. 1 sqq.), and of the 
problem as to the site of S. Cesareo (pp. 24 
n., 114; and by his attempts at humour 
(pp. 81, 88) in lieu of argument. That 
the rooms with paintings along the Clivus 
Victoriae can belong to the Republican 
period, as he thinks (p. 58), is impos- 
sible. It is more serious when he takes a 
lead-pipe in the house of Livia, which bears 
the inscription L. Pescennius Evos Caesarum, 
and attempts to attribute it for this reason 
to the period of Pescennius Niger, the rival 
of Septimius Severus (p. 100), and when 
he identifies Samnium with Abruzzo Citeri- 
ore (p. 134) without further qualification, 
though Baedeker makes a similar state- 
ment. 

We must hope that Prof. Hiilsen will 
one day be able to give us a companion 
volume to his Roman Forum; for the 
work before us, though it contains some 
interesting information, does not fill the 
gap. 

T. AsHBy. 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 


Plato's Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. Stewart, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., White’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford. Henry 


Frowde: Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1g0g. 8vo. Pp. 206. Vol. 1. Price 5s. net. 


Tuis volume is undoubtedly the most 
illuminating study of the Platonic ideas 
that has appeared for some years. This 
does not mean that the reader will be 
carried along through its 198 pages in a 
state of rapt acquiescence. He may pos- 
sibly desire to dispute violently with its 
author by the way, but, in spite of that, he 
is bound in the end to confess to a better 
grasp of the problem of the ‘Ideas,’ and, 
with mental vision clarified, he will be 
NO. VOL. XXIV. 


able to pierce through some of the fogs of 
misunderstanding that have obscured his 
own and other schools of interpretation. 

Prof. Stewart complains, in his intro- 
duction, that the greater part of the modern 
interpretation of Plato has lacked the 
‘control of psychology,’ z.e., the results of 
that science have not been applied as the 
final test of truth. Moreover, he has no 
sympathy with any account of the ideas 
which necessitates ‘a dropping of old views 
and the adoption of new ones’; on the 
contrary, what he himself professes to give 
is ‘a history of the natural development of 
what is involved from the first.’ 

The Ideas, says Prof. Stewart, ‘as far 
as their methodological significance is con- 
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cerned,’ always meant one and the same 
thing, viz., ‘what the scientific man tries 
to discover by his enquiries,’ though under 
certain conditions other designations may 
be more applicable, ¢.g., Law, Cause, Use, 
Context, Right Point of View. In the so- 
called Socratic dialogues, where «dos is 
usually taken to mean a mere concept or 
definition, as opposed to the Idea with a 
capital ‘I,’ he maintains that it is as 
characteristically Platonic as anywhere 
else—it is the ‘ scientific point of view, not 
uncritically assumed after observation of a 
few particulars, but critically fixed, as the 
only right point of view, after a survey of 
the whole system of classes to which the 
class of particulars observed belongs.’ In 
the Phaedo, the word xwpwpds indicates 
abstraction merely, mental abstraction, the 
‘mental concentration of the philosopher 
on his scientific point of view,’ and the 
recognition there (79a) of dvo Trav dvrwv, 
the Sensible and the Intelligible, effectually 
disposes of any question as to whether the 
Sensible existsor not. The Sensible exists 
no less than the Intelligible, the function of 
the latter being to make the former intelli- 
gible. However, when one comes to the 
Idea of Good in the Republic, which is 
éréxeva THS ovoias, the Idea must be re- 
garded rather differently. This Idea can- 
not be a scientific point of view, it is the 
‘ideal of a single connected system of 
Natural Laws,’ it is What Ought to Be. 
In the Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Sophist, 
moreover, we have quite a different class 
of Ideas, viz., the native categories which 
the Human Understanding must always 
employ. In the Philebus the Ideas are 
represented by 7d puxrov, the ‘realisations 
of Force in mathematical schemata’; they 
are Laws of the Universe, Forces, modes 
of the activity of vx, World-soul and 
Human-soul alike. As far as the Timaeus 
is concerned, the god of the myth is to be 
identified with the Good of the Republic, the 
Law of Laws, and the minor Ideas are 
merely the ‘predicates of scientific judg- 
ments.’ 

That the other view of the Ideas as 
Transcendental Existences has prevailed 
so greatly is due, Prof. Stewart thinks, to 
an obstinate misunderstanding on the part 
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of the critics, who have been deluded by 
Aristotle’s account of the matter. Plato 
himself (apparently) does not lend himself 
to misinterpretation of this sort. Aristotle 
was so blinded that he did not see that 
Plato’s doctrine was his own in a supe. 
rior form, and he alone, probably, was 
responsible for the distorted view of 
Platonism that found favour in the 
Academy after Plato’s death. Also, the 
Doctrine of Ideas, as represented by the 
young Socrates in the Parmenides, so far 
from being Plato’s own ‘earlier doctrine; 
must be taken as the garbled reproduction 
of his pupils whom, in this very dialogue, 
he strives to disillusion by means of the 
same criticism that is applied by Aristotle. 

The second part of Prof. Stewart's essay 
contains really its most valuable contribv- 
tion, for in Part I., as he acknowledges, he 
has been forestalled, to a large extent, by 
Natorp. In Part II. the Ideas are explained 
psychologically in the light of aesthetic 
experience. In the Phaedrus and the Sym- 
posium, and in most of the other dialogues, 
there are found from time to time descrip- 
tions of the Ideas which resemble only the 
fervid language of aesthetic and religious 
experience. They are like the Objects of 
Contemplation in painting, music, poetry, 
sculpture, where the representations of art, 
framed apart by themselves, induce in the 
spectator that ‘dream-image’ of reverie, 
which was previously the ideal pattern of 
the artist himself. In such cases the 
reverie-image, though a Thing by itself, is 
ever and anon ‘conflated’ with the actual 
artistic representation, and thus ‘in so far 
as sensible object perceived and reverie- 
image of it are felt to differ we have 
xwpwpds, in so far as they coalesce we 
have 

It is the aesthetic Ideas, like atrd 7 
kaAXos in the Phaedrus and Symposium, that 
are primarily thus endowed by Plato with 
the attributes of perfect and immortal 
Things, but the Ideas as objects of en- 
deavour take on this colouring too—witness 
the language used of the Idea of Good in 
the Republic, where it is the author of all 
things beautiful and good, transcending 
even Being in dignity and power. The 
moral Ideas, no less than the aesthetic 
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Ideas, appeal to the imagination and are 
objects of contemplation, whence, so Prof. 
Stewart says, Plato ‘is not afraid some- 
times to look at scientific concepts en 
artiste’; his aesthetic experience has ‘ con- 
taminated’ the discursive experience, and 
under its influence he has often transferred 
the language peculiar to the Ideas as 
Objects of Contemplation to the Ideas as 
Concepts. This explanation Prof. Stewart 
supplements by the hypothesis that Plato 
possessed extraordinarily strong powers of 
visualisation, and that his concepts were 
‘apt to become closely associated with’ 
eye-images, so that he continually indi- 
vidualised abstract concepts and relations 
and gave them a ‘fantastical embodi- 
ment.’ 

There is no doubt that students of Plato, 
to whatever school they may belong, will 
feel greatly indebted to Prof. Stewart for 
his thorough diagnosis of the psychical 
conditions that gave rise to the descriptive 
terminology so characteristic of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas. The ‘textualists,’ particu- 


larly, will reap a great benefit from the 
second part of his essay, inasmuch as the 


mere words of the text have often forced 
them to attribute to Plato a view that was, 
to ordinary common sense, inexplicable 
(vide Adam, Republic, ii. p. 170). Prof. 
Stewart’s explanation, however, has pro- 
vided both them and Aristotle with a 
complete justification of their persistent 
affirmation of the ‘separateness and immu- 
tability ’’ of the Ideas. 

With the first part of the essay, those 
who believe in a later revision of the 
‘Theory ’ will assuredly quarrel, for Prof. 
Stewart denies that the e?Sos of the Lysis 
and Charmides, for example, is any less 
advanced than that of the Timaeus. There 
are, however, certain fundamental distinc- 
tions drawn by Prof. Stewart to which, 
probably, many scholars on both sides will 
assent, and which might possibly, some 
day, form a basis for a certain degree of 
unanimity in interpretation. Prof. Stewart 
allows that the <idy assume a different com- 
Plexion in different dialogues. Whereas 
in the Socratic dialogues they are just 
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‘concepts’ or ‘points of view,’ in the 
Meno, Gorgias, Cratylus, Phaedo they are 
‘laws which explain phenomena,’ and in 
the latter two, at least, aesthetic feeling 
has begun to tinge Plato’s phraseology. 
In the Phaedyus and Symposium they are 
pure, eternal types for aesthetic contem- 
plation. In the Republic they are again 
‘laws,’ but they are dominated by the 
unique Idea of Good, which is an ob- 
ject of Contemplation and Worship. The 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Sophist again 
present them as mere categories or forms 
of thought, in the Philebus they are ‘realisa- 
tions of force in mathematical schemata,’ 
and in the Timaeus they are also ‘laws’ or 
‘predicates of scientific judgments,’ but 
are described in language peculiar to 
aesthetic experience. 

Hence the word «idos was at all events a 
‘fluid’ term, always applied to some con- 
ception of logic, science or philosophy that 
for the moment assumed in Plato’s eyes a 
paramount importance. Indeed, at times 
its importance so transcended all other 
considerations that Plato would speak of 
the «iS» in the language of an aesthetic or 
religious enthusiast. The chief difference 
between Prof. Stewart and the leaders of 
the opposite school is that they would 
seize on the Ideas as conceived in one or 
two dialogues, and declare that this con- 
ception of them supersedes in importance 
all former ones; and they would, above 
all, differ from him foto caelo in the inter- 
pretation of the Timaeus. But into this 
madara Suahopa what need is there to enter 
now? 

As far as the analysis of the tempera- 
ment of a Plato is concerned, one cannot 
cavil at the use Prof. Stewart has made of 
the results of modern psychology. When 
it comes to the elucidation of his philo- 
sophy, however, one might well pause 
before accepting explanations of Platonism 
couched in the most modern philosophical 
terms. Can we believe, for instance, that 
Plato would have recognised his own Ideas 
if they had been described to him as ‘ Prag- 
matic Postulates’ ? 

Marie V. WILLIAMS. 
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A Greek 
Edited with text, 
introduction, translation and notes by 
W. D. Lowe. C. 13x19. Pp. xit+ 


The Story of Daphnis and Chloe. 
Pastoral by Longus. 


195. Deighton Bell and Co. 1908. 


Our gratitude to Mr. Lowe for making 
this charming story accessible in the 
original is tempered with regret that by 
reprinting Seiler’s text of 1843 he has 
denied his readers the fruit of the labours 
of Cobet, who a few years later proved 
that many of Courier’s readings, on which 
Seiler relied, are not to be found in the 
MS from which he purported to take 
them. And thus, again and again, we find 
Mr. Lowe’s commentary apologising for a 
reading which for more than fifty years has 
been known never to have existed. His 
rendering is accurate in the main, though 
mistranslations do occur. For instance, 
I 11 init. read ‘a wolf . . . had long been 
robbing the flocks, not ‘kept robbing’ ; 
I 31 med. dura jepa are garden trees, not 
tender saplings; II 5 med. for ‘pipe to 
yonder beeches’ read ‘ pipe near yonder 
oaks’ (xpds dyyots); III 10 med. ri ofv 
yévwyor; means, not ‘what am I to be to 
you ?’ but ‘what, pray, is to become of 
me?’ (the idiom is correctly rendered IV 
35 init.) ; IV 2 fin., describing the trees in 
the garden, éddxer kai 4) tovtwy efvac 
réxvys means, not ‘art triumphed by ap- 
pearing natural,’ but ‘even the nature 
(natural growth) of these branches seemed 
a thing of art,’ which is different; IV 25 
med, ‘/oud rang the laughter’ misrepresents 
980 éyéAavav, which suggests (cf. III 22) 
that though they couldn’t help laughing, it 
was a kind laugh. Inadvertent omissions 
are few and generally unimportant; this 
reviewer, however, finds it hard to forgive 
Mr. Lowe for disregarding the avrod after 
jpos in III 4, ‘finding the winter sweeter 
than summer, autumn, or even spring,’ and 
in I 32 the neglected words zrpdrov Addvidos 
sp@vros are of importance to the develop- 
ment of the story. 

To turn to the notes, an editor whose 
includes for éveoru,’ 


commentary 
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LONGUS’ DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 


‘yeAwra, laughing - stock,’ should surely 
have a word to say on the strange of6a in 
the speech of Eros II 5 med. (before 
Abraham was, I am ?), on én in 
future sense II 34 med., on éws and #y 
with the genitive II 38 med. and IV ; 
med., on roujoee in a relative final clause 
1V 7 init., on the frequent use of kuiro: for 
kairep, and on yuvaikes . . . ypdoavto Bevis 
aitas murtevOjvar pntépas Ovyatpis 
kadjs 1V 34 fin. (where, as Cobet points 
out, the MS really has the regular aira} 
. pytépes). The existing notes also 
need some revision ; €.g. Pp. 34, 
the subjunctive is as common as the op. 
tative in historic sequence in the best 
writers; peta TOV P. 52, incon- 
sistent with the translation ; ‘the Attic 
doxakdw’ p. 116, seems to be found in 
prose only in Thales ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 1, 
16; eis €xeivo Td avtpov p. 11g, is hardly the 
pregnant use, for there is no thought of 
motion (is it not rather the confusion of 
eis and év characteristic of later Greek and 
found sometimes earlier, e.g. Ar. Pl. 998 ?); 
the English quotation p. 142, belongs to 
Rossetti, not Shelley ; éxi oxetos p. 187, it 
was the tokens, not the bowl, that ‘spread 
over the salver’; ofvys p. 80, ‘a kind of 
beech’ in the note is called an oak in the 
translation. In I 17 line 8, in IV 6 line 8, 
in IV 7 line 15, and in IV 8 line 15 
Mr. Lowe’s rendering is at variance with 
the reading of his texi. It should be added 
that the excision—perhaps necessary in a 
cheap edition—of over-erotic passages has 
led here and there to solecisms; e.g., the 
change of év to jv in IV 11 calls for the 
omission of «at before ovdév, and in IV 18 
<6 de> éwernjper should be <xai> émerijpe. 
But all these things would have been 
forgiven him if the style of Mr. Lowe's 
translation had been good. It is of course 
impossible to decide to everybody’s satis- 
faction what particular style of English 
best suits Longus’ Greek. Thornley’s 
delightful seventeenth - century rendering, 
republished by Elkin Mathews in 1893, 
shows what can be done in the older way, 
and the anonymous translation of Amyot’s 
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French version, published by Nichols in 
1896, is good readable modern English. 
Rowland Smith’s translation in the Bohn 
series is perhaps too Johnsonian for present- 
day taste. All these have style. Mr. 
Lowe’s version fails because it has not. 
If, as in the case of Munro’s Lucretius, 
English idiom had been sacrificed to a 
desire to elucidate the original, there would 
be some excuse. But Mr. Lowe shows us 
all too plainly that mere elucidation was 
not hisaim. In his rendering, the straight- 
forward if sometimes rather stilted arrange- 
ment of the Greek is broken up to the loss 
of clearness and balance, the participles 
and main verbs are shuffled with no regard 
to dramatic propriety of emphasis, phrases 
of transition, as necessary to simple English 
narrative as to Greek, are made unrecog- 
nisable, and epithets and other words are 
introduced without textual warrant. We 
must take it, then, that Mr. Lowe aims at 
style. Now, a writer of modern English 


has a perfect right to admit archaisms such 
as ‘fain,’ ‘twain,’ ‘anon,’ ‘ fraught,’ ‘ think 
on,’ ‘from out’; but archaisms require a 
dignified setting, and if he lays claim to 


style he should not mix these things up 
with the ‘front paws’ and ‘ back ones’ of 
a wolf, and such turns of expression as 
‘the flies would vex and sting sharply if 
chased,’ ‘ but he would not answer a word 
but drew near smiling.’ The fain-twain 
style calls, too, for due regard to English 
idiom, and this, in the writer’s view, would 
rule out such expressions as ‘Lamon in 
pity for the kid J/eft all alone,’ ‘in loving 
memory of kis foster-mother who suckled 
him, ‘and now worn out with anxiety a 
dream came to Dionysophanes.’ On the 
other hand, if, despite the archaisms, these 
and suchlike turns of phrase are to be 
justified as literal renderings of the Greek, 
consistency of style would seem to demand 
the excision of many an elaborate expres- 
sion of Mr. Lowe’s which is the merest 
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paraphrase of the original. For instance, 
in II 3, where Longus says xijros . . . dv, 
of dud yijpas eravodunv, 
Mr. Lowe translates ‘a garden-orchard.. . 
which I have tilled since the day when 
slow old age bade me herd my kine no 
more’; and IV 24, where the Greek runs 
oixéras xpurdv, apyvpov, doa 
evdadver the last four words 
are rendered ‘all the treasures of Dame 
Fortune’s favourites.’ And the worst of 
it is, Mr. Lowe’s ‘fine writing’ always 
comes by fits and starts. On page 95, at 
line 5, the ‘flesh’ is ‘seethed,’ at line 17 
the ‘meat’ is ‘boiled,’ the original being 
identical. And the fine writing sometimes 
just misses the point. In the Prologue 
§ 2 Longus says ‘For no man hath by 
any means escaped Love, nor ever will so 
long as beauty exists and eyes can see,’ 
which Mr. Lowe renders ‘For no man 
has been able to avoid the shafts of Love, 
nor will be able, as long as eyes can see 
and beauty reigns.’ It seems a mistake, 
too, in a translation from the Greek to 
speak of a he-goat as the ‘sultan of the 
herd’; and there is something wrong, we 
feel, with ‘new-made must’ and ‘the kiss- 
pressed brim.’ Moreover an editor who 
in his note characterises the idiomatic 
TEXVYV AS a 
slovenly expression should not ‘cut fresh 
green leafy food as evening fodder for his 
kids.’ Why, too, speak of a goat’s fet- 
name ? 

In conclusion we quote from Mr. Lowe’s 
version the end of a speech of Daphnis’ 
foster-mother Myrtale (III 26): ‘ But go 
and urge your Chloe to press her sire to 
demand no great dowry-gift but to marry 
her to you: for she loves you dearly 
and doubtless would far rather wed a 
poor but handsome lover than some rich 


baboon.’ 
J. M. Epmonps. 
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PREUSCHEN’S NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON. 


Vollstandiges Gviechisch-Deutsches Handwor- 
terbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments und dey iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
By Dr. Erwin PREuSCHEN. Giessen : 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1909-10. Pp. viii+ 
1183. M. 14. 


Dr. Erwin PREUSCHEN undertakes to give 
us a handy lexicon to the words of the New 
Testament and the oldest Christian litera- 
ture, which title covers roughly the contents 
of his own valuable Axtilegomena and the 
Patrum Apostolicorum Opera of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn. That Greek lexicog- 
raphy is just now in an extremely back- 
ward condition is the experience of all 
students, and most conspicuously of those 
who think that Greek did not die with 
Aristotle, and that the vernacular as well 
as the literary remains of the world- 
language of the Empire are worthy of 
serious attention. For us, indeed, there is 
no dictionary in which we can be sure of 
finding even a mention of words we often 
meet. The Thesaurus itself has been ren- 


dered grievously incomplete by the immense 
masses of material unearthed by archezol- 
ogists and papyrologists in recent years. 
A lexicon to fill the gap between Liddell 
and Scott and E. A. Sophocles is vainly 
sought even by students who want to read 
such obvious literature as Epictetus or 


Josephus. And, worst of all, we cannot 
even name a dictionary for a theological 
student to use in his work on the New 
Testament; for it is a serious matter to 
commend a heavy outlay on the purchase 
of Grimm-Thayer, a superb work against 
which the date 1886 is a sufficient objection, 
after all the new knowledge that has come 
to us since its publication. How far has 
Preuschen filled the gap? He has aimed 
at a dictionary giving results rather than 
evidence, hardly a third the size or price of 
Thayer, while containing a valuable novelty 
in its inclusion of words from the early 
Christian writings outside the New Testa- 
ment. His own reputation, and that of 
distinguished scholars who have helped 
him, should be a guarantee that the work 
is done carefully. But unless German 


theological students are very different from 
English, I cannot help feeling that in many 
important respects the plan of the book 
might have been improved so as to meet 
the wants of the men who use it. Much 
valuable space is wasted by the inclusion 
of elements that might have been spared. 
Since it is impossible to make a dictionary 
fulfil the purpose of a concordance, the 
very essence of which is completeness, it 
would have been surely wiser not to heap 
up more citations from the N.T. That is, 
no doubt, arguable, but there can be hardly 
any question as to the wastefulness of other 
expenditure of space. Proper names take 
up much room, as, of course, they must do, 
if they are included at all. But why, for 
example, should a concise lexicon spend 
four lines over Evrvxos, only to inform us 
that he was a young man at Troas who, 
when asleep under Paul’s sermon, fell out 
of the window, but was restored? The 
‘ministers and students’ for whom the 
book is intended may be presumed to have 
a copy of the Acts, and a single line with 
the reference would have served well 
enough. Under IlatAos we have nearly 
half a column spent on a condensed life of 
the Apostle, with references to the Epistles 
in which his name occurs. It is really 
very hard to imagine what kind of reader 
will find anything here of the slightest use, 
until citations begin to patristic references, 
and a standard book is named that sum- 
marises the literature on Paul. This futile 
attempt to render superfluous both con- 
cordance and Bible Dictionary has crowded 
out what is really needed most, a careful 
summary of the usage of each word in ‘pro- 
fane’ Greek. This is peculiarly needed 
in words where the meaning is disputed. 
For instance, take the two-thirds of a 
column given to d:a6j«y. In three lines 
we are told that it means ‘testament’ in 
Heb. ix. 16 f. and Gal. iii. 15, without a 
suggestion that anyone ever doubted this. 
Then comes a long classification of different 
connotations of ‘covenant’ in the N.T., 
which any elder scholar in a Sunday School 
could have compiled with the aid of a 
pocket corcordance. That in classical 
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Greek and Hellenistic alike the word 
always means ‘testament,’ with the very 
remarkable exception of Aristophanes 
Av. 439, might surely have been stated 
even in a hand-lexicon; and some com- 
ment is greatly needed on the assumed 
change of meaning within the limits of a 
single passage.! The fundamental lack of 
perspective, of which this is typical, greatly 
detracts from the usefulness of the book. 
It will tend to plunge students back again 
in the vicious conception of an isolated 
‘Biblical’ Greek, with no past except the 
Septuagint, and no environment visible ex- 
cept to those readers who take the trouble 
to turn up the references to modern litera- 
ture, not always easily accessible to them. 
The students for whom this book is intended 
ought, of course, to have Deissmann’s Bible 
Studies—they will soon have to get it ina 
new edition—but I rather doubt the prac- 
tical utility of references to Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift. It would have been so easy to 
summarise the results of modern work in a 
few lines, so as to let the reader see what a 
word meant to the Greeks who heard Paul 
use it. A scholar like Preuschen, whose 
work has been in other fields, so that the 
papyri remain for him confessedly a mare 
vastum on which he has never sailed, could 
only do this imperfectly at present; but 
even a summary of Deissmann’s results 
upon a few score of words would have 
changed the atmosphere of the whole book. 


' Not that I personally raise a protest against 
the conclusion: see ‘Lexical Notes from the 
Papyri,’ Expositor, December, 1908, pp. 563 and 
565. 


Of course there are still those who hold to 
the isolated position of ‘ Biblical Greek,’ 
and I do not suggest that the lexicon 
should regard the question as settled. I 
quite approve of references to the LXX— 
though, indeed, they ought to be complete 
if given at all: the gaps here are rather 
perplexing. But even those who insist 
that Jews like Paul and Mark meant some- 
thing by their words quite distinct from 
what Greek-speaking Gentiles understood 
by them, ought surely to tell us in what sense 
these Gentiles (mis!)understood the lan- 
guage of the missionary. I am sorry not 
to be able to give a warmer welcome to 
the labours of a scholar who has put theo- 
logians heavily in his debt by other works, 
and by the invaluable ‘Z.N.T.W.’ which 
he has edited so well. But I am afraid he 
has tried to compile a small dictionary in a 
transition period in which the big one must 
come first. To make a lexicon of N.T. 
Greek without personal knowledge of the 
papyri and other monuments of the con- 
temporary world-language is frankly impos- 
sible at this time of day, even if a scholar 
has persuaded himself that our modern 
deductions are all wrong. Scholars will 
use Preuschen’s book, and find in it plenty 
of material that they can turn to account. 
But I confess myself not sorry that for 
English ‘ Geistlichen und Studenten’ the 
shadow of the Tower of Babel lies between 
them and this lexicon, till someone is ready 
not merely to translate but to adapt it much 
more drastically than we could expect the 
learned author to allow. 
James Hope Moutton. 


UNIVERSITY PLAYS. 


Hymenaeus : a Comedy acted at St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. Probably written 
by Ropert Warp. Now first printed 
with Introduction and Notes by G. C. 
Moore SMITH. 1908. 


Fucus Histriomastix : a Comedy acted at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in Lent, 
1623. By the same. 1909. 

Laelia: a Comedy acted at Queens’ Col- 


lege probably on March 1, 1595. By the 
same. IgIo. 


Att students of the drama know how im- 
portant a place is taken by Cambridge in 
its development, from the time that Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle was acted in Christ’s 
College Hall to—shall we say the A.D.C. ? 
It is true our modern histrions are not so 
classical as their predecessors ; they would 
be hard put to it to write a comedy in 
Latin, or even to read it, as Mr. Snow has 
recently reminded us ; nor is it likely that 
their works will find a place in future edi- 
tions of Dodsley. But may we not say 
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with truth that they are quite as good as 
the plays that attract thousands in London? 
In some respects, indeed, better: they are 
not vulgar, they are free from mawkish 
sentiment, they are full of high spirits, and 
please the actors even more than the audi- 
ence. In the last point our yearly topical 
plays are very much like Histriomastix. 
The play goes with a rollicking vigour 
from first to last, which will come as a 
pleasant surprise to many. It is really 
funny ; and more, the writer had a real gift 
for play-writing. Notwithstanding that the 
play is an allegory, as the names Judicium, 
Ingenium, Plausus, Comoedia show clearly 
enough, the reader can forget this nearly 
always; the play moves, and the char- 
acters, or at least several of them, are 
alive. The character of Fucus is a bitter 
satire on the Puritans, but his mode of 
speech, with its catchwords and pompous 
repetitions, makes a fair hit. Villanus, the 
singing rustic, is quite delightful ; and great 
is the author’s skill in fitting Latin rimes to 
the popular song-tunes of his day—another 
parallel to our moderns. There is quite a 
Gilbertian touch when Villanus, whom his 
lady has told to go in malam crucem, pro- 
ceeds to do so at once, singing as he goes : 
Ah nimis infelicem me, inauspicatam lucem, 
Villanum quae mox videas euntem hinc in crucem! 
The author’s mastery of Latin is remark- 
able, and the mixture of excellent Plautine 
and Terentian with dog-phrases and ballad 
tags is irresistibly funny. Mr. Ward had 
no classical tripos to fear. We have the 
bagpipes, to the tune, ‘Lament, bagpipe, 
lament ’— 
reconcinnatae personabunt uteres hoo hoo hoo, 
antiquum vero tibiae reddent too doodle doo 
—and the pillow-dance neatly turned all 
through, with the refrain— 


prinkum prankum quem nisi mancum non allicit 
tripudiare ? 


and the morris-dancers, with their simple 


air ticked off in Latin words. With all 
this freedom and naturalness a reader may 
easily overlook the skill which is shown in 
the construction ; on careful reading many 
a little touch is revealed which proves that 
the author knew his craft. Thus in ii. 5 
Villanus sings so vigorously that he falls in 
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a faint, which makes comic business for 
Ballada (his lady) and his mates; one of 
his mates runs off for a doctor, and stopping 
the first solemn-looking man he sees, brings 
in no other than Fucus, médecin malgvé lui, 
who, say what he will, cannot convince the 
rustic that he is not a physician. This not 
only makes our rustic stand out as a live 
person, but sets the next scene a-going, for 
Villanus remembers that he heard Fucus 
denounce stage-plays and maypoles; so 
they begin to bait him. It is just those 
little touches that hold a play together. 
Quite Plautine is the uproarious farewell 
in the last scene: 

Vill, Vale stix ! 

Comes 1. Vale mastix ! 

Com, 2. Vale histriomastix ! 

Com. 3. Vale utriculariomastix ! 

His, Vale festomastix ! 

Mim, Vale maypolemastix sane ! 


The play is so good that we may expect 
before long to find it attributed to Bacon. 

Hymenaeus is of a different kind: a 
romantic drama, the plot taken from Boc- 
caccio, with comic relief in the shape of a 
drunken German and various servants. 
The imitation of Plautus is seen not only 
in words but in scenes and characters. 
One man reminds us of a parasite, another 
of the Captain Braggadocio; one scene 
recalls the Captivi, one is almost a parody 
of the first of the Miles. The plot is 
ingenious, aud the play has dramatic 
effect, but it is more commonplace than 
Histriomastix, 

Laelia is a more ambitious piece, and 
touches our literature more closely. It 
turns on the familiar situation of the dis 
guised girl. The play is a version of an 
Italian play, Gli Ingannati, identified as its 
source by Mr. G. B. Churchill in an im- 
portant article on the university drama 
(Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, xxxiv. 286). Mr 
Furness took the hint to such purpose, that 
he concluded to have found in Laelia the 
source of Twelfth Night. As is the way of 
annotators, others followed suit. Mr. 
Moore Smith examines the case carefully, 
and we are now in the position to do the 
same. He concludes that Shakespeare 
certainly used Barnabe Riche’s story, 
Apolonius and Silla, although he may also 
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have used Laelia, as Twelfth Night shows 
traces of the form of the story which is 
given here ; but the same form is also seen 
in Les Abusez, a French translation of Gli 
Ingannati by C. Estienne (1549), and of 
course Shakespeare may have used the 
Italian original. The dramatic power 
shown in some scenes of Laelia may well 
have attracted Shakespeare's attention. 
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In all these plays Dr. Moore Smith edits 
the text with a scholar’s thoroughness and 
discretion, and he supplies excellent notes 
(all too few), identifying quotations and 
allusions. He is doing a valuable work by 
printing these plays. We can only sug- 
gest one improvement, and that is, to 


number the lines continuously. 


SHORT NOTICES 


AN ANCIENT FRAGMENT OF 
JUVENAL. 


Reliquie di un antico codice delle sative dt 
Giovenale ritrovate nell’ Ambrosiana. Nota 
del M. E. Mons, Acnitte Ratti. 
(Estratto dai Rendiconti del R. Inst. 
Lomb. di sc. e lett., Serie II, Vol. XLII, 
1909, pp. 961-9.) With three facsimiles. 


WE have nocomplete MS of Juvenal older 
than the gth century, and at that date we 
find two very different texts existing side 
by side : the comparatively pure text of the 


Pithoeanus (P), and the interpolated or 
vulgar text, displayed in its full vulgarity 
by a MS quite as old as P, mus. Brit. add. 
15600. Our earliest glimpse of the tradi- 
tion is caught at the end of the 4th 
century, in the citations of Servius and in 
the fifty-one verses (xiv 324-xv 43) of the 
frag. Bobiense, Vat. 5750; and in these the 
lections of Pand of the vulgar text are 
found mixed up together, half-and-half. 
Our next glimpse is more than a century 
later, in the citations of Priscian: here the 
blend continues, but the vulgar element 
somewhat predominates. Now there is 
published, by the new prefect of the Ambro- 
sian library, a small fragment, as early in 
his opinion as Priscian, which on the con- 
trary approximates rather to the text of P. 

This parchment, which was seen and 
described by Fumagalli in 1802, is in two 
pieces, which were once the top and the 
bottom of a leaf containing thirty-five lines 
on each side: the verses preserved, in a 
half-uncial hand of saec. v-vii, are sat. xiv 
250-6, 268-91, 303-19, with slight mutila- 
tions in the right or left margin. The text 


agrees with Pin 269 ac uilis (ullis actually; 
but / stands for 7 in several other places); 
270 pingue, 287 lacernis, 315 nos te (all thes} 
readings, be it remembered, are given by 
some or even many of the vulgar MSS), 
and also in the blunder swffcit 319; but 
it avoids P’s errors woto at 250 and wocarit 
omitted at 277. At 289 it has uda with 
FL, at 310 its wt supports the aut of G 
against the adgque or atque of P and most 
MSS, and at 252 and 305 it dissents from 
P in spelling Archigenen and hamis. At 255 
it has the true reading sorbere ante... et 
pater et without the errors either of P or of 
the other MSS, and it stands alone in the 
antique spellings adgue 268 (the editor does 
not know what this is, and calls the atten- 
tion of lexicographers to the compound 
adhabito) and woltu 285. The only new 
lection deserving the name is false, addux- 
isse for aduexisse in 271. 

It was a fine August morning which 
placed in Monsignore Ratti’s hand the 
envelope containing this fragment, and he 
gives us leave to imagine the trepidation 
with which he opened it and the joy with 
which he discovered that the parchment 
was in two pieces instead of one. When 
a scholar is so literary as all this, it would 
be strange if he were quite accurate: 
accordingly his transcript of the text has 
three misprints in its second line; he 
quotes from the Classical Review of 1809; 
he has discovered, and frequently cites, 
an edition of Juvenal by J. P. Postgate; 
Friedlaender’s edition he provides with 
Aumer Kungen, and confers on Mr Chate- 
lain the baptismal name of Hemilius. 

A. E. Housman. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS. 


The Complete Works of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. A reprint after the Oxford text, 
as edited by E. C. Wickuam, by per- 
mission of the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. Printed in the Riccardi Press 
Fount, designed by HERBERT P. Horne; 
the presswork—in blue and black— 
executed underthesupervisionof CHARLES 
T. Jacosi, at the Chiswick Press. 
Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies, 
printed on Riccardi hand-made paper. 
Bound in Michalet grey boards, with 
canvas back, paper label, and silk book- 
mark. 16s. net. Bound in limp vellum, 
gold lettering, with silk ties. 25s. net. 
Also 16 numbered copies printed on 
vellum—15 of which are for sale—bound 
in limp Kelmscott vellum, with silk ties. 
£15 15s. net. Also obtainable in full- 
leather bindings, plain or tooled. Prices 
on application. Published, for the Medici 
Society, Ltd., by Philip H. Lee Warner, 
38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Tuis is the first book we have seen from 
the Riccardi Press, and it is a beautiful 
book, which will rejoice the lover of Horace, 
or indeed anyone who has an eye. The 
type is certainly as fine as any we have 
ever seen, clear, bright, and studiously 
simple, without any of the tags and 
flourishes which mar most of the so-called 
art-types: these things may pass muster 
at first sight, but they speedily pall like a 
stale joke. The margins are ample and 
well-proportioned with the mass of type, 
except perhaps in a few pages: and this 
suggests that possibly it might be worth 
while to have one or two sizes of some 
types, such as m, n, s, a, e, by which a long 
line might be shortened, and this would 
also give a variety of effect for the eye. 
This device has been used with Hebrew 
type. The long Latin words have a noble 
appearance, and the English on the Pros- 
pectus page is also pleasing. We wish 
Mr. Lee Warner the success which he well 
deserves, and we feel sure that these books 
will be highly prized by amateurs. 


The Apparatus Criticus of the Culex. By A.E, 
Housman. Transactions of the Cam. 
bridge Philological Society. Vol. VI. 
Part I. Pp. 23. Cambridge University 
Press, 1908. Is. 6d. net. 


Tuis is another of Professor Housman’s 
brilliant spade-works, editorum in usum. He 
has discovered the importance of a MS, 
hitherto only partially used, Vaticanus 
2759; he makes good its claim to be one 
of the three main pillars of the text, with 
the Bembinus and Corsinianus; and he sets 
out the readings of these three MSS. Con- 
jectures on ll, 251-2 and 262-4 are added. 
The whole paper is seasoned, of course, 


with the usual sauce. 
E. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Menandvea. Edidit ALFREDUS KOoeERTE. 
Editio Maior. Pp. lviiit+260. Teubner. 
1g10. Price M. 3. 


It may be remembered that, after a visit to 
Egypt for the purpose of giving the new 
Menander fragments an independent exam- 
ination, the editor published his results ina 


brief form in the Transactions of the Royal 
Saxon Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. He 
has now brought out a complete text of the 
fragments of the four plays, and has added 
all that can be got from the Menander 
papyri discovered of late years, such as the 
lengthy bit of the Tewpyds, bits of the 


Pevinthia, the Pharma, etc. Like other 
ordinary Teubner texts now, the volume 
has no general commentary, but fairly full 
critical notes, and in its first lviii. pages 
an account of the papyri, of the dramatic 
situations, etc. His own examination con- 
firmed Lefebvre’s reading of the chief 
papyrus to a greater extent than was antici- 
pated, but in one way or another the text 
has made considerable progress since its 
first publication. I cannot however think 
that where a MS. is defective, that is where 
bits of it are missing, it is right that even 
the most plausible conjectures for filling up 
gaps should be promoted to a place in the 
printed text. This Mr. Koerte does to a 
very large extent. Such additions are 
indeed indicated by brackets, but these are 
easily overlooked, and the reader is very 
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likely to carry away some sort of idea that 
such and such words belong to Menander, 
when the MS. gives no words of Menander 
at all. This is not a question of a single 
word here and there; it applies to a very 
considerable part of what is put before the 
reader. No doubt there is something un- 
satisfactory in printing a string of half-lines, 
but I think a scrupulous and judicious 
editor will do this rather than eke out the 
fragments with absolute guesswork of his 
own or other critics. By all means let 
such guesses appear in the notes, but they 
should be kept out of the text. Waiving 
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this question, I think the edition has been 
executed with good knowledge and judg- 
ment, though in line 11 of the Heros I do 
notice a conjecture of the editor’s (not in 
the text) that would give us a dactyl in the 
fourth foot of an iambic line. Final os 
(Epitr. 192 conj.) must be pronounced 
doubtful for Menander, and wétpos (Pertheir. 
377) is too poetical a word for him. The 
form atris (twice) is surely questionable ; 
so is the application of oféa to a person, as 
though it were yryvwoxw (Epitr. 439 
[iv 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


A Handbook of Greek Archaeology. By 
Harotp NortH Fow.er and JAMES 
RIiGNALL WHEELER, with the collabora- 
tion of GorHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS. 
7” x 5”. Pp. 559, 412 illustrations. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1g0g. 9s. 


Tuis is an admirable manual, perhaps the 
best of its kind that has so far appeared ; 
sound and accurate, concise and yet read- 
able, and a real godsend to the student of 
Greek archaeology. The illustrations are 
numerous, well chosen, and clear; and 
there are good bibliographies and index. 
The subject is dealt with in nine chapters, 
with an introduction on the progress of the 
modern study of archaeology. Chapter I. 
deals with Pre-Hellenic Greece; II. with 
Architecture; III. with Sculpture; IV.- 
VIII. with Terra-cottas, Metal-work, Coins 
and Gems, and Vases; while Painting and 
Mosaic are somewhat briefly dismissed in 
the final chapter. The authors include 
Roman art to some extent, dealing with 
such subjects as the Imperial cameos, the 
Boscoreale cups, and Arretine pottery. In 
every respect the subject-matter seems to 
be brought well up to date; there is, for 
instance, a discussion of the ‘ Laconian’ 
pottery found at Sparta. The persistent 
Latinising of Greek words is not always to 
be commended, especially when it results 
in pinaces or Execias, which the novice 
would be sure to pronounce in too English 


a fashion; while cylixes is surely neither 
Greek, Latin, nor English! But it is 
difficult to find any serious fault with this 
excellent book. gs 


Eine Gebiiudegruppe in Olympia. By ALBERT 
ScuwarzsTEIN. [Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes, Heft 66.] Pp. 42, 
5 plates. Strassburg, 1909. 3m. 50 pf. 


An explanation of the buildings outside the 
Altis on the west. Since Dérpfeld’s last 
attempt in 1897 excavations at Eretria and 
Thera have thrown the necessary light on 
these, and show them to be a gymnasium 
and baths, dating from the sixth century 
B.c., and altered in Roman times (before 
Pausanias, who copies partly from an older 
description before the restoration, of about 
the time of Hadrian). 


Catalogue of Bronzes, etc.,in the Field Museum 
of Natural History, reproduced from 
originals in the National Museum of 
Naples. By F. Tarsett, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology in Chicago Uni- 
versity. Anthropol. Series, Vol. VII. 
No. 3 (Publication 130). 9$” x 6}’. 
Pp. 52, 82 plates. Chicago, 1909. 


DescriBEs reproductions of originals in 
bronze at Naples, mostly utensils, etc., 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, about 300 


in all. The illustrations are good. 
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TRANSLATION 


AD DIVAM NICOTINAM. 


O guar timorum tot minitantium 


ODE TO TOBACCO. 


Tuou who when cares attack 


Bid’st them avaunt, and black Tot pervicaces fortiter impetus 
Care at the horseman’s back Arces et exturbas equo cum 
Perching unseatest ; Post equitem sedet atra cura! 


Sweet when the morn is grey, 

Sweet when they’ve cleared away 

Lunch, and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest : 


Quam dulce rides cum polus albicat 
Vix luce, rides prandia cum levant 
Mensas, et ah! vergente Phoebo 
Praecipue mihi forte rides. 


I have a liking old Multos per annos tu mihi perplaces, 
For thee, though manifold Quamvis in aurem plurima publicam 
Stories, I know, are told Famosa rumores susurret 

Not to thy credit : Lingua tuo capiti nocentes : 
How one (or two at most) Quam dira velox exitium feras 
Drops make a cat a ghost— Tactu vel ipso felibus, ut caro 
Useless except to roast— Tantum assa mox qualis supersint : 

Doctors have said it : Archigenes Craterusque testes. 


‘ Divaeque cultores’ ita dictitant 
‘Tarde elevantur, peius ut in dies 
Sint mente capti viribusque, 

Simius et macer ut lacertus ; 


How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards ; 


Go mad and beat their wives, Nuptasque mulcant. deinde novaculam 
Plunge after shocking lives Vesanientes in medium iecur 
Razors and carving knives Cultrumve carptoris, patrata 

Into their gizzards. Post scelera impia mille, figunt.’ 


Nobis benigni di meliora dent ! 
Atqui vel unum scimus et alterum, 
Diva alia, ducentes odores 
Saepe tuos, tamen interesse 


Confound such knavish tricks ! 
Yet I know five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbours ; 


Jones—who, I’m glad to say, Casto popello: non secus Aelius, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J — Uxore (faustum !) non sine conscia. 
Daily absorbs a clay Labore confecto diurno 


After his labours. Ventitat ad tua sacra cultor. 


Est ut pusillis sis animalibus 

Fatale monstrum ; quis tamen abnuat 
Te, diva, qui callet deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti ? 


Cats may have had their goose 

Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 

Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 


We're not as tabbies are ; Non nos pusilli, non sumus ut genus 

Smith, take a fresh cigar ! Nos discolorum debile felium : 

Jones, the tobacco-jar ! Herbam ministra, Grosphe, et, Aeli, 
Here’s to thee, Bacon! Sume tubum, calicemque Porci. 


C. S. CALVERLEY. R. Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Pror. PostcaTe has attacked the idola 
fori in one of their chiefest shrines. His 
inaugural lecture as Professor at Liverpool 
University is an examination of Dead Lan- 
guage and Dead Languages (Murray, Is.). 
He draws a distinction between dead lan- 
guages and languages of the dead, and 
aptly compares the increasing value of a 
Rembrandt or a Gainsborough. Latin in 
particular is capable of expressing any 
thought that we may wish to express, 
apart from technicalities or modern inven- 
tions. As regards the last, he makes a 
palpable hit by reminding an objector that 
the very motor takes its name from 
Latin, and telephone from Greek. He is 
able to find good reasons why practical 
men should learn Latin. He then carries 
the war into the enemy’s country, and 
points out that much of English is dead. 
A few spirited translations from Latin 
authors show how modern and ancient life 
touch together. 

Many thoughts are suggested by this 
lecture. Prof. Postgate can do without 
our old friend Mental Gymnastic ; he has 
his uses, but man does not live by gym- 
nastics alone. The lecture should be re- 
assuring for those who (like the author of 
certain pages in the pamphlet on German 


Reform - Gymnasien) shrink from the 
idea of using Latin to express the thoughts 
and experiences of daily life. We may 
remember that Greek is also a living lan- 
guage, which has shown itself able to 
name even modern inventions without 
going outside its own vocabulary. An un- 
educated peasant who sees a camera for 
the first time understands without telling 
what you mean by ¢wroypadia: if he does 
not know how the light inscribes, neither 
do you. 

Just in this nick of time comes a Latin 
newspaper to the Review. The Scriptor 
Latinus (Liistendder, Frankfurt a. M.) 
appears to be in its ninth year; it contains 
a Westminster prologue and epilogue, an 
essay De Docendi Hilanitate, an Ovatiuncula, 
an Alcaic Ode on Zeppelin (whose author 
does not quite see eye to eye with Horace 
in the varieties of metre), Lacrima Matris 
in hexameters, merry dialogues on games, 
correspondence, and news. Commencing 
Latinists may find a market here for their 
wares, at the rate of 36 M. per sheet. 
We have already mentioned in these pages 
the Italian Vox Urbis (C.R. xxiii. 28); and 
reference may also be made to C.R. xii. 430. 
We venture to suggest that MCMX is not 
the way to print 1910 in Latin notation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of THe CrassicaL REvIEw. 


Sir,—May I ask you to allow me to disclaim an 
opinion ascribed to me in the CLassicaL REVIEW 


of May, 1910? Mr. Richards in his review of 
Mr. Bywater’s Poetics says: ‘I am glad that 
Mr. Bywater does not believe in Aristotle’s mean- 
ing to say or to imply in chap. i. that poetry can 
be written in prose, as Mr. Butcher rather strangely 
thinks.’ In my remarks on that difficult passage 
(Ed. 1907, pp. 142-7) I observe: ‘The obvious 
suggestion is that the meaning of the word ‘‘ poet” 
should be widened so as to include any writer, 
either in prose or verse, whose work is an ‘‘ imita- 
tion’’ within the aesthetic meaning of the term. 

But as regards the Art of Poetry his reason- 
ing does not lead us to conclude that he would 
have reckoned the authors of prose dialogues or 
romances among poets strictly so called. As 
Mr, Courthope truly says, ‘‘he does not attempt 
to prove that metre is not a necessary accompani- 


ment of the higher conceptions of poetry,’’ and he 
‘therefore cannot be ranged with those who support 
that extreme opinion.’’’ I then proceed: ‘Still 
there would appear to be some want of firmness 
in the position he takes up as the place and im. 
portance of metre’; and I give reasons for think- 
ing that Aristotle underrated the power of musical 
sound as a factor in poetry. 
S. H. ButcHer. 


‘DUPLICATION’ IN CLASSICAL 
REVIEWS. 
To the Editor of THE CLassicaL REVIEW. 
Sir,—In the Report (just published) of the 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Association on 
January 10 (at which I was unable to be present), 
Dr. Sandys is reported to have said in the dis- 
cussion on The Classical Quarterly and The Classical 
Review (p. 32): ‘The fact of having two journals 
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means duplicating a certain amount of work. 
Some persons take in both journals, so they will 
get the reviews of a certain book in one journal, 
and some months later a review of the same book 
in the other journal.’ These words, which were 
understood by subsequent speakers (pp. 33, 35) to 
refer to actual cases of ‘overlapping’ in these two 
journals, and formed part of an argument for a 
return to the undivided Classical Review, will now 
have been before some fourteen hundred of those 
most keenly interested in classical studies in this 
country. And I must therefore ask Dr. Sandys to 
complete his statement by giving instances of this 
‘duplication ’ from the three years preceding his 
speech (1907-1909), during which the Classical 
Quarterly and Classical Review had had a separate 
existence. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. P. PostGaTEe 
(Editor Classical Quarterly). 

Liverpool, June 25, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE CrassicaL REVIEW. 
Sir,—In reply to many reviewers, I should like 
to state in THE CrassicaL Review that I do not 
hold that malaria caused the decline of Greece or 
of Rome. But it seems certain that— 
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(1) Endemic malaria does serious harm. 
(2) Malaria was not a static factor in ancient 
history; we know that the amount of 
malaria in e.g. Latium was on the increase 
in classical times, and that many places, 
malarious afterwards, were not malarionus 
in the first century B.c. 


Further, experienced investigators have written 
to me from South Italy, asserting that an examina- 
tion of malarious sites there convinces them that 
Sybaris, Metapontum, and the other towns of this 
region could not have been founded except under 
healthier conditions than those existing now. 

The fair-haired Northerners who invaded Greece 
in pre-Homeric times would suffer more (through 
non-acclimatisation) than the original inhabitants 
of the Mediterranean basin. Hippocrates, indeed, 
says that dwellers in very malarious places were 
dark-haired, i.e., malaria killed off the fair-haired 
portion of the population. 

I believe that further research on the lines sug- 
gested here would bring out some interesting 
results, and I should be glad to give such help as 
I can to anyone who cares to undertake the work. 


W. H. S, Jones, 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


*.* Excerpts and Extracts from Pertodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Annaeana Nova Velleiana ad Scriptores Hist. Ang., 
ad Panegyricus Latinis. Scripsit C. Brakman, 
J.F. Lugduni Batavorum: Brill. 1910, 9” x 63’. 
Pp. 36. 

Aristophanes. Die metrische und rhythmische 
Komposition der Komédien. 1 Teil, ’Axaprjs. 
2, "Opuides. 3, Avovorpdrn. 4, 
Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 
des Konigl. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasiums 
zu Greifenberg P. Vom Direktor Prof. Dr. 
Carl Conradt. Leipzig: Gustav Fock. 1g1o. 
10}” x 72”. Pp. 58. 

Aristophanes’ Knights. Text and translation into 
corresponding metres, with Introduction and 
Commentary. By B, B. Rogers. London: 
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